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THE ORGANIC CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH. 


BY JAMES GOLF. 


‘«Ecclesiology has much to learn from biology.”—Rev. Dr. Huntington, Rector of Grace 
Church, New York. 


| WORD organism may be predicated of a plant, 

| an animal, or a society. It means a living 
body. A plant or an animal is called an indi- 
vidual organism, and a society is a social organ- 
ism. The analogies between the two kinds, the 
| individual and the social, are thus stated by 
Herbert Spencer: 

“Societies agree with individual organisms in four conspicu- 
ous peculiarities : 

“1, That, commencing as small aggregations, they insensibly 
augment in mass; some of them eventually reaching ten thou- 
sand times what they originally were. 

“2. That while at first so simple in structure as to be con- 
sidered structureless, they assume, in the course of their 
growth, a continually-increasing complexity of structure. 

“3. That though in their early, undeveloped states there 
exists in them scarcely any mutual dependence of parts, their 
parts gradually acquire a mutual dependence, which becomes 
at last so great that the activity and life of each part is made 
possible only by the activity and life of the rest. 

“4. The life and development of a society is independent of, 
and far more prolonged than, the life and development of its 
component units: who are severally born, grow, work, repro- 
duce, and die, while the body politic composed of them sur- 
vives generation after generation, increasing in mass, complete- 
ness of structure, and functional activity.” 


Copyright. VERY REv. A. F. HEWIT. 1896. 
VOL, LXII.—46 
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ST. PAUL’S PROPHETIC ANALOGY. 


Spencer notes that a perception of some analogy between 
an individual and a social organism was early reached, and 
from time to time had reappeared in literature. He cites the 
comparison made by Plato between the powers of the model 
republic and the faculties of the human mind, and also Hobbes’ 
rather fanciful analogies between the various organs of the 
state and the parts of a man. This is an oversight. Even 
from the point of view of science, St. Paul’s comparison of the 
church with the human body is infinitely more remarkable than 
either Plato’s or Hobbes’ reference to the state. It would, of 
course, be out of place to regard St. Paul’s words as a scien- 
tific statement. God’s words are not as man’s. But it is inter- 
esting to examine how far St. Paul did anticipate the conclu- 
sions of modern science. “As the body is one,” he says, “and 
hath many members, and all the members of the body, where- 
as they are many, are yet one body; so also is Christ (the 
Church). For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one 
body, whether Jews or Gentiles, whether bond or free; and in 
one Spirit have we all been made to drink. For the body also 
is not one member, but many. If the foot should say: Because 
Iam not the hand, I am not of the body; is it therefore not of 
the body? . . . If the whole body were the eye, where 
would be the hearing? . . . And the eye cannot say to 
the hand: I need not thy help. Nor again the head to the 
feet: I have no need of you. . . . And if one member 
suffer anything, all the members suffer with it; or, if one mem- 
ber glory, all the members rejoice with it. Now you are the 
Body of Christ and members of member. And God indeed 
hath set some in the church, first Apostles, etc. (I. Cor. xii.) 
And he (Christ) gave some Apostles, and some Prophets, and 
other some Evangelists, and other some pastors and doctors, 
for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, 
for the building up of the Body of Christ (the Church), 
that by doing the truth in charity we may in all things grow 
up in Him who is the Head, even Christ; from whom the 
whole body, being compacted and fitly joined together by what 
every joint supplieth, according to the operation in the mea- 
sure of every part, maketh increase of the body into the build- 
ing up of itself in charity” (Eph. iv.) 

INCOMPREHENSIBLE TO THE MODERN “ SCIENCE.” 


St. Paul here had in view the future growth of the church 
—that we may grow up in Him who is the Head. It was to be 
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a growth. in mass to the extent of becoming world-wide, ex- 
cluding neither nationality nor social class, neither Jews nor 
Gentiles, neither slaves nor freemen. It was to be a growth in 
complexity of structure, being compacted and /fitly joined 
together according to the operation in the measure (or xeed) of 
every part, or, as he says elsewhere, the whole body nourished 
and constructed through joints and hands groweth unto the 
increase of God. This growth involved mutual dependence of 
part upon part—or more precisely, of organ upon organ—the 
activity and life of each part depending upon the activity and 
life of the rest; or, as St. Paul expresses it, when one member 
suffers all the members suffer with it. It is a growth from 
within by assimilation of material introduced by baptism, since 
we are not only baptized into one body in one spirit, but in 
the same spirit all are made to drink; or, as he says more 
clearly in Eph. ii. that he (Christ) might make the two (the 
Jew and the Gentile) in himself into one new man, making peace, 
and might reconcile both to God im one body by the cross. A 
new birth ushers the social unit into that one body, and a new 
life and work is there developed in each. “In the absence of 
physiological science,” says Herbert Spencer, “and especially of 
those comprehensive generalizations which it has but recently 
reached, it was impossible to discern the real parallelisms 
between a body politic and a living individual body.” Impos- 
sible it doubtless was to mere men of science, and St. Paul 
shows that he had access to a source of knowledge more 
luminous than science when he discerned what science could 
not then have discerned, and pointed out real parallelisms. 
So deeply did his teaching on this head penetrate the church 
that, in after ages, when mechanical conceptions of society 
became dominant and men of science classified the state as an 
artificial structure, Catholic theologians never ceased to regard 
the church as an organism or to antagonize such mechanical 
theories of society as that of Rousseau. Protestantism, on the 
other hand, has little affinity with the newer and truer scien- 
tific view, which will probably sweep away many a Protestant 
theory regarding the Church of Christ. In this sense ecclesi- 
ology has much to learn from biology. 

Scripture has yet another parallelism, and one far more 
profound than any of the four enumerated above. A further 
study of individual organisms will serve to introduce it. There 
is a stage in the growth of every animal when the whole 
organism, as far as it can be seen, consists of a transparent 
semi-fluid substance resembling the white of an egg. Professor 
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Huxley thus describes the first stages of growth in the embryo 
of a common animal, as he watches it under his microscope: 

“Strange possibilities lie dormant in that semi-fluid globule. 
Let a moderate supply of warmth reach its watery cradle and 
the plastic matter undergoes changes so rapid and yet so steady 
and purpose-like in their succession that one can only compare 
them to those operated by a skilled modeller upon a formless 
lump of clay. As with an invisible trowel, the mass is divided 
and subdivided into smaller and smaller portions, until it is 
‘reduced to an aggregation of granules not too large to build 
withal the finest fabrics of the nascent organism. And then 
it is as if a delicate finger traced out the line to be occupied 
by the spinal column, and moulded the contour of the body; 
pinching up the head at one end, the tail at the other, and 
fashioning flank and limb into due proportions in so artistic a 
way that, after watching the process hour by hour, one is 
almost involuntarily possessed by the notion that some more 
subtle aid to vision than an achromatic glass would show the 
hidden artist, with his plan before him, striving with skilful 
manipulation to perfect his work.” 

That “invisible artist” is a reality. Call it a soul, or a life, 
or a principle of life—whatever the name. of it, an invisible 
source of growth and action there is in every organism. There 
is a visible substance which is organized and an invisible vital 
principle which organizes. Starting from a microscopic germ, 
the organism builds itself up after a certain type. The exter- 
nal organization which we see is the result, not the cause, of 
energy in the organism. There is a central life ruling all 
organs and assigning them their parts to play. This biologi- 
cal fact enables us to speak of societies with greater precision. 
Not every aggregation of men called a society can claim to be 
a social organism. It may be an artificial social frame-work, an 
organization, very useful or very useless, as the case may be, 
but still only an organization, not having life in itself. It may 
partake of the life in a social organism with which it is con- 
nected, like a joint-stock company in the state or a religious 
order in the church; but that does not make it an organism. 


ORGANISM MEANS INHERENT LIFE. 


It is sometimes said that the difference between an organism 
and an organization is that the former is born and the latter is 
made. This is not exact. It is a proper use of the word, for 
instance, to say that a horse has an organization, meaning a 
structural form with organs adapted to various usés; and in 
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this sense the organization may be said to be born, and every 
organism has an organization. So too may the organization of 
a society be said to be born, providing the society is really an 
organism; that is, when it has a complete life of its own. In 
this case the organization is developed from within, or at least 
appropriated and modified by a vital energy within, not merely 
imposed from without. But when a society is merely an or- 
ganization, not having life in itself, such an organization is 
made, not born. There are at least three different societies 
possessing that internal and self-contained vitality which makes 
them organisms. They are the family, civil society, and the 
Church of Jesus Christ. In the Gospels the word church occurs 
only twice, its usual Gospel name being the Kingdom of God, 
the Kingdom of Heaven, or simply the Kingdom. The literal 
Gospel description of the Church, the one to which figurative 
descriptions are referred, is, that it is a kingdom. The parables 
of the kingdom make it abundantly evident that the church is 
an organic growth, not an artificial organization. Starting from 
a germ, she built herself up after a foreordained type. The 
Kingdom of God is like a grain of mustard seed, which when it 
is sown in the earth is less than all the seeds that are in the 
earth; and when it is sown it groweth up, and becometh greater 
than all herbs, and shooteth out great branches, so that the 
birds of the air may dwell under the shadow thereof. This 
shooting out of branches from within was to be, not sudden 
but gradual. So is the Kingdom of God, as if a man should 
cast seed in the earth, and should sleep and rise, day and 
night, and the seed should spring and grow up whilst he know- 
eth not; for the earth of itself bringeth forth fruit, first the 
blade, then the ear, afterwards the full corn in the ear. The 
source of this organic growth is the subject of the additional 
parallelism to be. drawn from Scripture. The parallelism 
itself may be stated in the words of St. Augustine: ‘“ What the 
soul is to the body of a man, that the Holy Ghost is to the 
Body of Christ, which is the Church.” 


THE ORGANISM BECOMES AN ORGANIZATION, 


The comparison suggested by Scripture is even higher. St. 
Paul defines the Church to be the Body of Christ. When our 
Lord was on earth he gathered round him a number of disci- 
ples, some of whom he called to be Apostles. This society was 
not yet an organism. It became an organism on the day of Pen- 
tecost. When the angel announced tothe Blessed Virgin that 
she was to be the mother of the coming Redeemer, she asked : 
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How shall this be done? The angel replied: The Holy Ghost 
shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most High shall 
overshadow thee. When the Apostles put a similar question to 
our Lord regarding his kingdom (Acts i.), he gave the same 
reply: You shall receive power, the Holy Ghost coming upon 
you. On a former occasion (St. John xvi.), after speaking of 
the future mission of the Holy Ghost, he compared the 
Apostles to a woman in labor whose sorrow is changed into 
joy at the birth of the child. On the day of Pentecost the 
joy of the Apostles was complete. The Holy Ghost descended 
upon them, as he had descended upon the Blessed Virgin, to 
form the Body of Christ. As the body formed in the Blessed 
Virgin is a divine organism, animated by a divine life, so the 
Body formed at Pentecost is as truly a divine organism, ani- 
mated by a divine life. The Holy Ghost came to abide in it 
for ever. The Acts of the Apostles is the history of a nascent 
organism. There is not at first that evident dependence of part 
upon part which fuller organic growth gradually brings. There 
may be doctrinal development in the church: there is certainly 
organic development. First the blade, then the ear, afterwards 
the full corn in the ear. All necessary powers were provided 
in the beginning, as the acorn virtually contains the oak; but 
the exercise of those powers came gradually, according to the 
operation in the measure of each part, under the guidance of 
Him who, through the Holy Ghost, is still with his church. 


ESSENTIAL DIFFERENCES IN THEORIES. 

At the basis of Protestantism in all its forms lies the nega- 
tive proposition that the Church of Christ is zo¢ an organism. 
Protestantism necessitates the theory that the Church of Christ 
considered as one body is invisible. An organism, on the con- 
trary, is necessarily a visible body. Protestantism means an 
ever-decreasing dependence of part upon part. An organism 
means an ever-increasing dependence of part upon part. Pro- 
testantism means individualism. An organism means the assimi- 
lation of individuals in the life and through the action of one 
body. Protestantism means that truth and grace come directly 
from God to the individual, that social action in such matters 
is merely subsidiary and subject to voluntary arrangement. A 
divine organism, on the contrary, means that revealed truth and 
grace are lodged primarily in the whole body as such, and that 
through it God enlightens and sanctifies the individual—in a 
word, that organic unity is the appointed condition and means 
of our receiving the privileges of the Gospel. 
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LEGISLATION AS A CURE-ALL. 


BY ROBERT J. MAHON. 


# HE address of Mr. James C. Carter as President 
of the American Bar Association is printed in 
full in a recent issue of the A/dany Law Journal. 
It is a review by that distinguished jurist of 
the legislation wrought by Congress and by the 
several States during the year. Perhaps the most interesting 
feature contained in it .is pointed out in these words: “The 
common notion that somehow laws execute themselves seems 
to hold its sway over the public mind, and even over that of 
legislators, in the face of a thousand demonstrations to the con- 
trary. Multitudes will busy themselves with the work of secur- 
ing the passage of laws under the illusion that plenty of human 
instruments may easily be found who will undergo the labor of 
enforcing them against the passions, the beliefs, and the inter- 
ests of other multitudes.” 

These remarks sharply call our attention to the faulty 
omission or wilful indolence of our citizens in dealing with 
their public business. A mere glance at the administration of 
public affairs within the past few years will exhibit many proofs 
of the accuracy of Mr. Carter’s pregnant memory. With the 
inherent tendency of human affairs to grow awry at times, we 
will have in healthy communities periodical agitations and moral 
or civic uprisings. When we notice our public business falling 
into the hands of corrupt mercenaries, we have a general im- 
pulse to do something in the way of cure. If part of the com- 
munity seem to be getting some improper advantage of the 
rest, public movements are put under way to attempt proper 
equalization. Sometimes the majority do not seriously accept 
the alarm of the situation and the agitation ends in fiasco. 
Even when the danger is actual and imminent, and realized as 
such, the results are scarcely more substantial. After much 
effort, bitter controversy, and large expenditures of money, such 
endeavors seem to end in the enactment of fresh legislation. 
This being done, the knights of modern reform return from the 
crusade with the self-consciousness of victors, and sometimes. 
with the spoils of war. Don Quixote assailing the windmill was 
scarcely less effective. 

The mere multiplication of laws cannot of itself work out 
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moral or civic reform. As the expressed will of the communi- 
ty legislation has but a feeble influence on the average citizen. 
In our busy practical day we seem to care little for the moral 
influence of legislators so indirectly put in office by ourselves. 
Besides, some of our laws are generally violated without pun- 
ishment by all who have the inclination to do so. Again, we 
give the sanction of law to mere whims or class prejudices. 
And the inequality of the Sunday barber-shop law in New 
York and Saratoga is an illustration of what can be done in 
the way of burlesque legislation. Our Supreme Court has re- 
cently passed on the questioned constitutionality of this act and 
has declared it valid. Of course this judicial decision does not 
put any more sense into this law; it only shows how really 
stubborn and permanent such legislation can be when it deter- 
mines to be ridiculous. 


CONSTANT VIOLATION OF LAW WITH IMPUNITY. 


Occasionally the legislative cure-all modifies its treatment by 
increasing the penalty for violation. But the infractions of law 
go merrily on without perceptible decrease. The penalty for 
official corruption was more than doubled years ago, and the 
statute was broadened in context and meaning so as to make 
this crime one of the most serious felonies known to our law 
and the least open to evasion or technical subterfuge. Yet it is 
common knowledge, despite the absence of convictions, that 
crimes of this character have shamelessly increased. The penal- 
ties for arson and for perjury can scarcely be made more severe, 
but there is no very noticeable diminution of these offences. 
It may be that recent prosecutions for arson in New York City, 
with long and well-deserved imprisonment, will materially limit 
the fire-bug industry. As to perjury, it may be said to be a 
common fault; it daily haunts the courts, and is rarely pun- 
ished. 

THE EXAMPLE OF NEW YORK. 

We have recently heard much of dead laws, obsolete or 
blue laws, and ineffective laws. But all laws can be put in the 
category of dead laws unless some one somewhere puts the law 
in motion and continues to guide its movements. There is noth- 
ing less automatic than statute law. Its self-compelling or pro- 
pelling power against the unwilling is so absolutely infinitesi- 
mal that it may be called an inert mass, falsely supposed to 
contain self-activity. The Sunday excise law in New York is a 
type of law quickened with life. Except in New York, it is 
generally disregarded by the officials of every large city in the 
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State. Yet it is the law of the land and but recently enacted. 


In connection with this solitary instance of enforcement, a 


curious incident may have been noticed in Brooklyn. At the 
last election there the three candidates for mayor, although 
claiming to differ with one another on other public questions, 
were of one accord that the excise laws should either be not 
enforced or only partially enforced on Sunday. And two of 
these candidates were lawyers, one of them a distinguished 
member of the profession. 

It is only when we have the good fortune to put in public 
office a man who understands the theory of our government, 
and has sufficient personal honesty to apply theory to actual 
conditions of public life, that we realize what an active, vigorous 
thing a statute may be. In the hands of honest administrators 
who will follow their oaths of office, and who can put aside 
personal friendships, boss power, and the love of gain, we find 
the most effective curative. We have witnessed this when the 
new activity became so effectual that some of our deluded citi- 
zens thought the administration had made new laws. But the 
change was merely in the fersonnel of the officials, and not in 
the law itself. The machinery was old, but a new engineer 
was employed who supposed the machine was made to go. 


THE PUBLIC WELFARE DEMANDS SLEEPLESS ACTIVITY. 


But no one supposes that we are to enjoy the moral or 
civic millennium because this or that law is enforced. It is still 
necessary to bring home to law-breakers, official or otherwise, 
and their friends, that all administrators of law are taking hold 
and are earnest in their desire for enforcement. It is only when 
this conviction becomes general that we may hope for the 
needed relief. The enemies of law and order are keen in their 
judgment: of remedies. Their very dishonesty makes them alert 
in subterfuge, evasion, and wily defence; and they instinctively 
recognize their enemies. For them fresh legislation has no ter- 
rors if they feel reasonably certain of a corrupt alliance with 
the administrators of the new statute. When it is well under- 
stood that the sworn enforcers of law are to do what they 
were always supposed to do, the common enemy will soon 
think of surrender. The New York saloon-keepers made an as- 
tonishingly short campaign against the recent enforcement of 
the Sunday closing law, and it is highly complimentary to the 
new commissioners. 

What is needed much more than legislative activity is a 
ceaseless spirit of public criticism over public officials; a species 
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of Public Eye over the administrators of: law that will pierce 
the cloudy influences making for official lassitude. The press 
performs this work of visitation and inspection with sporadic 
results. But the community does not take seriously to such 
efforts, believing them to be more or less partisan in motive. 
The people will eventually have to do this work themselves, if 
it is to be well done. If no other result follow, they will at 
least know whether this or that public official ought to be 
continued in office. 





INGRATITUDE. 


BY ELEANOR C, DONNELLY. 


ETHINKS the keenest dolor of our Lord 

In His dread Passion was, when thro’ His 
Heart 

(Rending well-nigh Its blessed walls apart) 
Went black Ingratitude’s empoison’d sword! 
Betrayed by Judas—yea, with perjured word, 

Denied by Cephas—by the rest forsaken— 

The vile Barabbas openly preferred 

Before the Holy One !—My soul, awaken, 

And to His Sacred Feet, repentant, creep 

To wash them with thy tears (all grief-subdued) ; 

For this Abandoned One, whose woes we weep, 

Hath oft been pierced with thine ingratitude! 

Pardon, sweet Lord! and may Contrition’s grace 

Repair our treacheries, our treasons base 





















































AGASSIZ ,MUST HAVE BEEN SEEN AND KNOWN AS MASTER, TEACHER, FRIEND. 


BOSTON HALF A CENTURY AGO. 


BY F. M. EDSELAS. 


®HE winter season was at hand. Hearing my 
elders discuss the topics of the day and the 
prospect of entertainment for the winter, it ap- 
peared that the chief attraction would be a 
§ course of lectures upon popular topics by some 
of the most eminent writers and thinkers of the day. Among 
them were the very ones with whom I had passed so many en- 
chanted hours in the little world created from what I had heard 
or read of them and their works. 

My delight at the news was only equalled by my sorrow 
when remembering that evening outings were forbidden fruit, 
since in those good old times “ Early to bed, etc.,” was a maxim 
most faithfully observed, so that my chance for attending these 
lectures seemed very slim. But with me to wish was to will, 
and to will was to do—now or never; thus my point was gained. 
But a word, in passing, about these winter entertainments, unique 
in plan and purpose. 

The plan was to secure the best talent afforded in that region, 
to be served up in weekly rations, under the general name of 
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“Lyceum.” That very word at once recalls the brilliant lights 
that made New England in our last half century, as already 
hinted, a veritable Parnassus, to which devotees then gladly 
came from year to year to gather the gifts of the gods, and 
now as pilgrims to that Mecca of our country hasten to pay 
reverent homage to those whom genius has immortalized. 

The wide versatility of those gifted minds made of their lec- 
tures banquets readily adapted to the different tastes and capa- 
city of those who nightly thronged the halls of city and village. 
An admirable vent was thus given to the suppressed steam with 
which the mental motors of the day were heavily charged; and 
this both for host and guest. 

Religion and politics, art and science, invention and dis- 
covery were in turn on the menu, and served up in the best, 
most inviting form. Nor was this all. Each lecture became 
the one great topic for discussion, comment, and criticism until 
the next was given. In the stores, offices, and shops men 
talked of little else: the doctor, lawyer, and clergyman; the 
trades-people—for there was food for all—exchanged opinions 
pro and con. at table and by the fireside, at the sewing cliques 
and quilting-bees, in the neighborly calls and visits of matrons 
and maids—everywhere the last lyceum was the vital topic of 
the hour. Wonderful indeed was the effect produced, benefi- 
cial and far-reaching. 

Although the prospect for attending those famous lectures 
seemed anything but favorable, yet none the less vigorously did 
I besiege the family citadel with entreaties, arguments, and 
promises of good behavior, perfect lessons from that time forth 
and for ever more. At last, by one of those strokes of good 
fortune that come when the tide seems at its lowest ebb, my 
point was gained, and all simply as a matter of personal con- 
venience to the others; for being the only child in the house 
I could not well be left at home. 

In the interim before the lecture I was like one walking on 
air; my day-dreams and those of the night were filled with an- 
ticipations of the stored-up pleasure awaiting me. I tried as 
best I could to tone down my delight, lest at the last my dream 
of bliss should prove “only that, and nothing more.” But the 
night came at last, and with it the lecturer, Dr. Kane, of Arctic 
fame. 

The sharp, crisp New England air, and a recent heavy snow- 
storm, leaving a layer some two or three feet in depth on the 
level, gave a realistic effect to my conception of a winter at the 
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poles ; still more vivid did it become when so graphically pic- 
tured by the great traveller, as in fancy he took us over that 
region of almost perpetual winter. In fact, it was to me no 
lecture, but a veritable reality, as I found myself in that land 
of the midnight sun, scurrying on snow-shoes, or in sledges 
drawn by the hardy Eskimo dogs, over trackless wastes, noting 
step by step the wonders found even there. 

Then as the brave explorer took us into winter quarters, 
where we were literally shut in by walls of ice, which perchance 
might become a living tomb, so real did it all seem, verily I 
felt my blood congeal with dread of the fate that appeared in- 
evitable. Yet even there pleasure was not wanting, to which 
each of the company contributed, while thus housed for the 
long Arctic winter. Games, dancing, and music, with story- 
telling, of which sailors have an inexhaustible supply ready-made 
or “made to order,” filled up much of the time, with letters in 
journal form to home friends, which, “though not sent by the 
fast mail,’’ would be none the less welcome. 

These, interspersed with familiar instructions by Dr. Kane 
upon the geography of that strange land, its animal and vege- 
table life, the manners and customs of the almost savage na- 
tives, and all the rest, charmed me more than a fairy tale; for, 
with the marvels so vividly pictured, there was the added con- 
viction that the whole was “ certain true,” verified by the chief 
actor in flesh and blood; then what more ? 

Still greater was my interest when the famous explorer 
touched upon the object of this expedition—the search for that 
brave but ill-fated navigator, Sir John Franklin. 

Most pathetically did he tell us of his keen disappointment, 
and that of his companions as well, when obliged to return after 
a long and fruitless search, covering four years and two ‘expe- 
ditions, which meant toil and hardship almost beyond belief. 
Two years later there was left to Captain McClintock and his 
brave comrades the mournful satisfaction of finding certain 
proofs that the great English navigator had met his untimely 
fate at Point Victory on June 11, 1847. He had, however, ac- 
complished the object of his search—the North-west passage— 
nearly three hundred years after the first recorded attempt in 1553. 

The lecture closed with a touching tribute to the memory of 
Sir John Franklin, who left a record for heroic self-sacrifice and 
devotion to the cause of science unmarred by a single blemish. 

The rest of the week was spent in living over again the 
pleasure of that first eventful evening, and in swinging like a 
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pendulum between hope and fear lest this first great joy should 
also be my last. But as the same reason held good for allow- 
ing that precious evening’s outing, my hopes were no longer 
doomed to disappointment. 

Behold me then, on at least one night of each week, perched 

















it Pa Be 


Wail 


HE WAS AT ONCE THE KING OF HEARTS AND MINDS, 


upon the hard bench of the village lecture-hall, sandwiched 
between my elders, awaiting the feast in store for me. The 
entire course numbered twelve lectures, of which I do not 
think more than one or two were missed. 

Referring once more to Dr. Kane, I cannot forget being 
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brought still nearer the great man, as he lunched with our 
family on the day after his lecture. His thin, pale face too 
plainly showed traces of the many hardships through which he 
had passed, both on the tented field and in the Arctic regions; 
but not less did the dark, earnest eye and scholarly face tell 
of the lofty purpose ever marking his career in the cause of 
science or patriotism. 

In familiar chat he related some amusing incidents con- 
nected with his experience in the polar regions; one possibly 
for my benefit—that their roosters crowed one whole day, or 
from dawn till sunset, which, however, happened to be only fif- 
teen minutes long, the sun then making but that brief stay 
above the horizon. 

In this connection it will be pleasant to remember that the 
Resolute, one of the vessels used by Dr. Kane in his last 
expedition, and which he was obliged to abandon to its ice- 
bound fate, was discovered and rescued by Captain Buddington 
of the United States, while on a whaling trip. 

A graceful exchange of courtesies between this country and 
England then followed. The Resolute, being purchased and 
refitted by our government, was then presented to Queen Vic- 
toria by the President and people of the United States. 
About twenty years later, when the old sea-worn vessel was 
broken up, from its timbers a large and beautiful open desk 
was made and sent by the Queen to President Hayes, “As a 
memorial of the courtesy and loving-kindness which dictated 
the offer of the gift of the Resolute.” A gilded plate inserted 
in the desk records these facts. This historic piece of furniture 
has since been in daily use by our chief magistrates at the 
White House. 


Recurring again to my memory-tablets of early days, I find 
that some of those lectures naturally held my attention more 
closely than others, as they fell within or without the grasp of 
my very limited brain; much of what I then heard being in a 
certain way retained, coming back in snatches; but still more 
clearly the personnel of the speakers. 

Among the faces recalled, that of Holmes cannot well be 
forgotten, though his lecture not so well; but the genial doc- 
tor, beaming with happiness, looked for all the world as if he 
had just fallen heir to a fortune, or was momentarily expecting 
such a boon. It was indeed a rare pleasure to see that sunny 
nature reflecting its brightness upon all around. 
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Then came Theodore Parker, whose face and theme are 
distinctly before me. He was just setting the world in a flut- 
ter with his advanced ideas on religious matters, taking a long 
leap over the staid orthodox views of the old Puritan common- 
wealth, which then held the monopoly in such affairs. And 
well that he did; though perchance the Transcendental wave 
thereby set in motion may have engulfed a few, yet beneficial 
effects were not less the outcome. 

Religion, morality, and kindred blessings had in the main 
come to the rigid Puritans and their descendants by way of 
legacy, hence accepted and followed as a matter of course, 
much as the trades or professions of their ancestors. But 
something more was needed—nay, must be, that God's designs 
for them be fulfilled. Material things, the goods of earth, may 
be ours by legacy, but the spiritual, religion, our faith, can 
come only through conviction. 

When therefore “The New School of Thought,” as it was 
called, sent forth its teachers, with their views so directly 
opposed to all previous ideas upon such matters, grave, con- 
servative New England, from its “ Hub,” as Holmes first called 
the capital, to the farthest edge of its ever-widening boundary 
rim, was stirred as it had never been. The plodding, thought- 
ful people began to look at the reason of the hope that was 
in them. Hence this very awakening evolved the need, giving 
birth to the desire for something more tangible, more reliable 
than their present opinions and views. Then, groping through 
many and conflicting ‘isms and 'ologies, light began to dawn 
and the truth to be revealed, bringing hundreds into the church. 

And all this because of those very Transcendentalists, led 
on by Theodore Parker and his associates; the results, how- 
ever, made a wide curve from the end proposed. Thus, “ Man 
proposes ” but “God,”’ with wiser ken, “ disposes.” 

In this leader of the New School there was, however, noth- 
ing in personal appearance to indicate the reformer, agitator, or 
egotist ; he well embodied the maxim, “ Still water runs deep.” 

Behold him then, with full, oval face, clear-cut features, soft 
gray eyes shaded by a noble brow; his whole mien indicating 
that he had something to say, and worth the saying too. 

Without even a gesture, and, if I remember rightly, with 
folded arms, he held the audience spell-bound for two hours 
with his great thoughts and original conceptions, as he mir- 
rored by graphic ideals :7he True Gentleman, which with the 
False formed the evening’s discussion. 
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Emerson was, of course, one of the bright, particular stars 
in that winter’s course. His subject, “The Civilization of 
England,” however, proved too deep for my limited range of 
thought; but his calm, strong face and gentle mien won even 
my childish admiration; this, confirmed by a later interview, 
has left the impression of a mind marvellously gifted and well- 
poised; of a nature pure and simple as a child’s; of a charac- 
ter harmonious and symmetrical, full of energy, full of strength. 
Alas! that with such rare gifts the one requisite for complete- 
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AGASSIZ IN His STUDY. 


ness should have been wanting—the recognition and acceptance 
of the true faith as the great essential of life. 

Following him in that winter’s course came Elihu Burritt, 
“The Learned Blacksmith,” as he was called; and rightly too, 
having mastered some twenty languages or more. Wrestling 
as I then was with hic, hec, hoc, and some terribly defective 
verbs, made even more so by my defective handling, no won- 
der that I looked at Mr. Burritt with open-eyed admiration, as 
one dropped from another planet. 

His personal appearance did not impress me as remarkable; 
in truth it was gradually dawning upon me that after all even 
the greatest men were moulded in human clay, much after the 
fashion of all others; and the difference between men and 
men was rather from within than without. 

VOL. LXIl.—47 
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But my disappointment was indeed great that the entertain- 
ment of this “ Learned Blacksmith” did not include a sort of 
polyglot exhibition of his skill as a linguist, wrought out from 
his brain while forging the iron on his anvil; but instead, it 
was like that of all the other stars, a monologue in pure and 
simple Saxon. Yet none the less truly might we say of him, 
as Byron of Mezzofanti, that he was “A walking polyglot, a 
monster of languages, a modern Rriareus of parts of speech.” 


Thus that memorable winter passed with its predecessors 
into the dim past, leaving me richer in memories ever more 
delightful, as I recall the enthusiasm marking that famous 
period of the dawning fifties. 1 was by no means henceforth a 
storehouse of wisdom; far from it, having only the capacity of 
the average beginner, but it was a delight to be brought within 
hearing and seeing range of these men ‘so wondrous wise.” 

Thus much for that Lyceum. Others there have been and 
still will be, but none, I venture to say, that under similar cir- 
cumstances can focus greater talent and genius, keener wit and 
wisdom, or more versatility of thought and conception, than in 
that first Senate of our Republic of Letters. Ave et Vale! 


JEAN LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


In my early student days it was my good fortune to fall 
under the influence of one who by right of inheritance, and cul- 
ture as well, held a place which few could have so completely 
filled. Admitting that any of his contemporaries, in their separate 
line of work, doubtless accomplished what he could have done no 
better, yet in rarer gifts, mental, physical, and social, he will 
ever hold a place singularly his own. That man is Jean Louis 
Agassiz, to name whom is at once to awaken thoughts and 
memories of whatever is good, great, and worthy of all praise. 

Although for only too brief a period placed under his in- 
struction, yet the influence wrought upon mind and character 
by it exceeded that of any other teacher. It was the influence 
of greatness itself poured out freely and copiously upon all who 
would receive of its fulness. 

After all, is not this the measure of real greatness—having 
the power to sway and lead others on to the best and highest 
aim and endeavor? Still more, must not the man exerting 
such influence be impelled by this one grand thought, that 
whatever he is, or has of wisdom, virtue, talent, or any other 
gift, is bestowed only that he may share it with his neighbor, 
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being given im trust for the service of others, rather than for 
his own use and benefit? The earnestness marking whatever 
Agassiz did or said convinced you at once that this was the 
impelling motive of the great scientist’s life-work. Coming into 





his presence, you felt that you had walked at once into a high- 
er, broader, fuller life than any before. But when, still later, 
he was more fully revealed to you—then, what a revelation! 
You realized that your life, little by little, was ennobled, ex- 
panded, responsive to the touch of that great magician. 
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Although, as I said, the period of instruction was compara- 
tively brief, yet this brevity was more than compensated by 
the rich stores of information so freely placed at command; 
the quality being not less than the quantity; none but the 
rarest and best of his gifts were at our disposal. 

What a royal- welcome awaited every earnest searcher for 
knowledge, let his condition be what it might. For those 
whose ideas revolved around cigars and fashion-plates he had 
no use. Let a poor fisherman come with his “catch” for the 
professor, the rustic or simple child with a new specimen—at 
least new to them—then no king would have been for the time 
more honored. He often said, lowe some of my best “links” 
to these very people. Aside from this, he was only too glad 
to encourage such efforts, being mutually advantageous. 

The most vivid description, however, can give only a faint 
idea of his personality. Agassiz must have been seen and 
known as master, teacher, and friend to be fully understood and 
appreciated. For those not thus favored a few pen-strokes 
must serve the present purpose. 

My first acquaintance with the Swiss naturalist took ‘place 
while he was giving a series of lectures before a literary association 
upon his favorite subject, natural history. These were in con- 
nection with those upon physical geography by Professor Ar- 
nold Guyot, his life-long friend, thus bringing the two into fre- 
quent and intimate relation through a similar line of work. 

Other gifted men were also there to share with us their 
wealth of wisdom; but above them all Agassiz reigned supreme. 
It would be far easier to tell what he was not, than fully 
and fitly to tell what he was. It will be no exaggeration, 
then, to say that whatever qualities rarest and best are in 
the make-up of the gifted scholar and scientist, the brilliant 
lecturer, the deep and versatile thinker—in brief, the ideal 
man—seemed combined in Louis Agassiz, the naturalist. 

He was at once the king of hearts and minds, leading them 
on whither he willed, as they gladly yielded to the wondrous 
power of his master-mind. No picture can ever do him justice, 
since the inanimate canvas or “dull, cold marble” must fail, 
even at their best, to catch that look of inspired enthusiasm 
peculiarly his. For a mere print, the one in the Life of 
Agassiz, written by his wife, is perhaps as true as any, and far 
more so than many others; yet the alert, the magnetic man, the 
Agassiz of the laboratory and lecture-hall, is wanting ; and it is in 
either of these places that he should be seen to know him well. 
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But remember, if you please, that for him laboratory and 
lecture-hall are not necessarily rooms fitted up with all modern 
appliances for scientific research; far otherwise. 

The mere place and surroundings, as such, had little or noth- 
ing to do with his grand work; mind and character were too 
high and broad to be thus hampered. As nature’s loving and be- 
loved child, he was never more at home, in his true element, 
than when tented by heaven’s blue. vault, with the broad ocean, 
extended plain, or mountain crag beneath his feet. Such envi- 
ronments seemed alone suited to the freer play of his tireless ac- 
tivity, of that far-reaching mind and purpose to which each new 
discovery in nature’s labora- 
tory only furnished fresh 
motive for further research. 

But let us see him in 
the lecture-hall. The hour 
appointed for him has come. 
Promptly he steps upon the 
platform and faces his audi- 
ence, few of whom _ had 
known the famous naturalist 
except by reputation. Eager 
expectation greets him from 
every eye that meets his as 
he glances over that sea of 
faces, measuring as it were 
the needs and capacities to 
be met and filled. 

At such a moment the 
face of Agassiz was indeed 
a study, once seen, could 
never be forgotten. The 
massive, leonine head, crowned with wavy chestnut hair; the 
large blue eyes, full of earnest thought, that at every glance re- 
flected as in a mirror the emotions of his noble heart and marvel- 
lously gifted mind: they were indeed the marked feature of that 
expressive face, beaming with so kindly, even cordial a look 
that his whole countenance seemed aglow ; all hearts were won 
at once and for ever. 

There was nothing of the studied mannerism peculiar to the 
average lecturer in his appearance; no striving for effect or to 
win applause ; hence no trace of self-consciousness, which in the 
last analysis of a man’s character is too seldom found wanting. 





HIS GIFTED SON, ALEXANDER. 
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The personality of Agassiz, both within and without, so broad 
and untrammeled, could stoop to nothing of the kind. Above 
and beyond such dead-level aims, so earnestly, tremendously did 
he throw himself into the work in hand, that you could at 
once see his whole nature absorbed in it—the man merged in the 
scientist and teacher. With a brief introduction, by way of kindly 
greeting, telling us that all were learners, he and they equally, 
thus bringing us more closely in touch with him and his work, 
he briefly outlined the course of instruction and plan proposed. 

Then, crayon in hand, his almost inseparable friend, with 
firm, bold strokes he outlined upon the blackboard the per- 
fect form of an egg; from this, he said, all types of life take 
their growth, either before or after birth. Branching from this 
as a nucleus, we were led on through the various stages of 
animal development, beginning with the simplest and most 
familiar, to the more complex, proving by actual facts and the 
specimens produced that one general, universal law governs 
each form of animal life; and that any departure from this 
great plan of creation, as in unfamiliar growths, was never a 
variation in the law itself, but a new stage of life in the same 
animal, some of which pass through several before attaining 
their perfect state; this truth being familiarly illustrated by our 
common frog. 

These changes might be traced to the development of 
nature’s plan, in which there was a constant advance from age 
to age. Thus, climatic changes, the insatiable wants of man, and 
other’ causes led on the true evolution. 

I remember he said that in examining over a hundred 
species of birds, he had found them so exactly alike in certain 
periods of their growth, they could have been easily regarded 
as belonging to the same family. 

As a comparatively brief period was allotted for these 
lectures, the professor was obliged to give them in a very con- 
densed form, somewhat as a skeleton. But so perfectly was the 
material prepared and so clearly presented, that the filling out 
of the facts thus outlined, the clothing of the skeleton, was full 
of interest and comparatively easy. 

Before seeing and hearing Agassiz we thought ourselves 
something of scholars in natural history, having dipped into a 
few works upon that and kindred subjects. But alas for our 
knowledge! At best it was but the thinnest veneering, which 
a single question of this great master could quickly reveal. 
Charming though Agassiz was in the professor's chair, yet he 
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proved far more so when brought into still closer relations. 
At the close of a lecture he usually reminded us to bring any 
specimen we could find bearing upon the instruction just given. 
These were examined an. commented upon, as we eagerly 
gathered around his desk and chair, in the most familiar way ; 
mutually asking questions to bring out our knowledge or lack 
of it, encouraging us to this by kindly suggestion and comment 
that proved his interest in our least effort. At such times 
hours flew like minutes, and gladly would we have stayed the 
hand on time’s dial, if so our pleasure could be prolonged. 
Constantly dwelling upon the grand plan of creation, which 
link by link could be traced back to the time of the earliest 
geological formation, with hardly a break therein, he clearly 





AGASSIZ MUSEUM AT CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


proved and often declared that only the consummate skill and 
infinite wisdom of a Supreme Being could have produced so 
grand a master-piece; in fact, he ever referred all these things 
to their true Source and End—God; and with such tender, 
loving reverence that no one who ever heard him speaking 
thus could for a moment doubt his strong, implicit faith, what- 
ever carpers may say to the contrary. Making the works of 
creation his constant study and research, a mind and heart 
such as that of this great naturalist could not fail to be brought 
more closely in touch with the Creator of those works. 

To see Agassiz at his best, you should be a privileged com- 
panion on a scientific expedition, or even excursion. Tireless, 
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patient, and daring, no obstacle, no fatigue checked his course, 
whether over rocky heights, through sandy wastes, or even 
malarial swamps; they were all one to him, as if passing 
through shady dell and grassy meadow. The means counted as 
nothing so the end was attained. Woe to any kid-gloved wight 
who ventured to bear him company; such he counted as less 
than a cipher. But even such fops were soon won by his 
magnetism to more sensible ideas. The most venomous reptile 
or fiercest animal had no terrors for him. When in the swampy 
regions of Florida, he plunged his hand into the slimy depths, 
fairly alive with those deadly creatures, as if it were the purest, 
most limpid water; and, if I am not mistaken, he was never the 
worse for the venture. 

His Museum of Comparative Zoédlogy at Cambridge, Mass., 
must ever stand as one of the grandest memorials to the 
genius, patient research, and wonderful discoveries of our great 
American scientist. Its plan and purpose he had already con- 
ceived and outlined; but it remained for his gifted son, 
Alexander, upon whom the mantle of his father has so worthily 
fallen, to carry on and complete the work; the greatness of 
which can only be realized by one fully understanding the 
tremendous difficulties of the task, with a scope so comprehen- 
sive that the fauna of earth, air, and sea, from the earliest 
geological periods, alone can compass it. 

So perfect is the classification that one can there trace 
Nature’s footprints, step by step, reading the lessons written by 
the finger of God for all his children. Cuvier, the greatest of 
French naturalists, must have seen in prophetic vision the great 
work which Agassiz was destined to accomplish, since he gave 
to the young student, shortly before death claimed him, all the 
illustrations and explanatory notes upon fossil fishes which he 
had taken from the original casts or models in the British 
Museum and elsewhere. And well that Cuvier thus honored the 
Swiss naturalist, since only three months later he was suddenly 
stricken with paralysis, from which he never rallied. 


Here we close our memory-tablets, although many other 
names as worthy might be added to our list. New England 
has given us much of genius, talent, and wisdom which, scat- 
tered through our broad country, has proved fruitful in. abun- 
dant harvests from the Lakes to the Gulf, and from the 
Atlantic to the Golden Gate. Let the rich fruitage that is ours 
give fair promise of what the future may have yet in store. 
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THE LAST MASS. 
A TALE OF POLISH PERSECUTION. 


BY LADY HERBERT. 


aie T was vesper-time in a beautiful old monastery in 
Poland when, one evening, the mother superior 
was told by the portress, Sister Domicilla, that 
a stranger wished to see her. 

“Did he not say who he was or whence he 
came?” exclaimed the superior. 

“No, reverend mother,” replied Sister Domicilla. “I 
asked him, but he said he had a grave message to deliver to 
you, which he would tell you himself; and he added, that he 
wished to see you alone.” 

A feeling of fear and anxiety filled the heart of the venera- 
ble mother. In those days it was impossible to tell friend 
from foe. When she had been elected superioress she was 
healthy and strong, but the events of the last few years had 
aged her terribly. Two years before a body of police had 
forced their way into the convent in the middle of the night, 
appropriating not only everything of any value in the church, 
but searching every cell, on the plea that the nuns were con- 
cealing certain individuals whom they wished to entice into 
the Catholic Church. The police found no one whatever, nor 
any compromising letters; but they were brutal in their con- 
duct and language, and threatened to close the convent very 
soon and to send away all the religious. This fright acted so 
cruelly on the superior that she had a sort of seizure and 
nearly lost the use of her limbs. After that every message 
alarmed her, especially from an unknown quarter; and so on 
this occasion she begged a younger and clever sister to accom- 
pany her to the parlor-grating. This Sister Seraphina was not 
only a very holy woman, but prudent, sensible, and clear- 
headed, so that she was to be depended upon in any emer- 
gency. 

On their way to the parlor they passed slowly through the 
little cloister-garden. The day was at its close; the bright rays 
of the setting sun lit up the old gray walls of the monastery. 
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In the garden everything was green and fresh and bright. The 
statue of Our Lady was half hidden by large clusters of beau- 
tiful roses. ‘The ivy which covered the arches of the cloisters 
was full of twittering, singing birds, who were seeking there their 
night’s refuge. Under the thick, moss-covered walls it was cool 
and very still. Through a large Gothic arch at the end of the 
garden the eye caught a glimpse of a beautiful valley, with 
green meadows, rich corn-fields, and, a little further on, two 
large villages, once the property of the convent. From time to 
time a gust of wind brought a gay song or a burst of laugh- 
ter to the nuns from a group of young girls who were making 
hay. Stopping for a moment to say an “ Ave” at the Virgin’s 
feet, Sister Seraphina rose and, looking at the glorious view, 
said, with a sigh, to the reverend mother: 

“Forty years!” 

“Forty years only!” replied the mother superior, smiling. 
“That is not very long; I have been here nearly fifty years, 
and dear old Sister Coletta sixty-eight.” And then she added 
softly, as if speaking to herself: “A whole long life of work 
and prayer and peace. What a blessing from God!”’ 

“Do you remember,” continued Sister Seraphina, “ how 
alarmed and distressed we were two years ago, and how we 
prayed to God to avert the terrible calamity which then 
threatened our dear and holy home?” 

“And God did avert it,” said the reverend mother, gently. 

The nuns were silent; a sad thought passed through the 
hearts of both. They remémbered the time when the little 
garden, so quiet and deserted now, was full of innocent mirth 
and laughter—when a multitude of young, merry girls, in their 
gray frocks, flitted here and there amidst the trees and flowers. 
They were very happy in their convent school and the nuns 
loved them as their own children. And now all was at an 
end—the school had been closed, the orphanage dispersed— 
even the little hospital, which had sheltered so many sad and 
suffering souls, and given ease and consolation to so many 
dying patients, had been inexorably shut up by the govern- 
ment authorities, and nothing remained, save these poor old 
nuns, of this once large and flourishing congregation. 

“How long, reverend mother, were you superior of the 
school?” inquired Sister Seraphina, burying her face in a cluster 
of roses as she spoke. 

“Twenty years,” replied the mother, “just when you had 
made your last vows.” 
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“Yes, and I was your assistant for fifteen years,” answered 
Sister Seraphina, “and then I went to the infirmary. But, oh! 
how happy those years were, and how much good we could 
do!” 

“Yes, dear sister,” answered the reverend mother sadly; 
“but remember, our Lord still allows us to help those pure 
young souls by our prayers and mortifications.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it,” replied Sister Seraphina, “and I know 
I am wrong to fret about whatever is God’s will for us. But 
this constant anxiety—if we could only be sure to be left in 
peace to live and die here, in this our holy and beautiful 
home, which has sheltered God’s spouses for more than four 
hundred years!” In these sad reflections, however, the mother 
superior interrupted her. “Let us go and see our visitor, sis- 
ter; we have kept him waiting too long already,” and so led 
the way to the convent parlor. 

The visitor was still a young man. He seemed troubled, 
sad, and anxious, but had a kind and sympathetic face. He 
was also evidently timid and shy, which spies never are, so that 
the nuns felt confidence in him at once. When he saw them 
come in he opened softly the door to the passage or corridor 
to look and see if no one was there, and then closing it again, 
came back and asked the oldest of the nuns: “Have I the 
honor of speaking to the reverend mother ?” 

She replied in the affirmative. He continued, “To the 
Mother Rosalie, v¢ée Jane B p*: 

“Yes,” answered the mother, “I have been the superior of 
this convent for twelve years.” 

“Are you sure nobody can hear us?” he again asked anx- 
iously. 

“Yes, quite sure,” she replied. ‘“ You may speak freely and 
safely.” He then said: 

“You must first give me your solemn word that you will 
never disclose to anybody the fact of my coming to you to- 
day.” 

The superior gave it and was not surprised at his caution, 
for how many people in these sad times had been ruined for 
life by a single word! Then he continued: 

“Do you know Count M and Father A——, in B——?” 

“Certainly,” answered the mother superior. “Count M 











saved us two years ago. He went to B——, made use of all 
his influence with the highest authorities, and got leave for us 
to remain here. As for Father A 
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benefactor. Since they confiscated our lands, and in fact took 
all our means of subsistence, we depend entirely on his 
charity, and on the alms he procures for us, to obtain our daily 
bread.” 

“Well,” replied the stranger, “Father A sends me to 
you with this letter from the count, which please read.” 

The poor mother took it with undisguised anxiety, but found 
it was full of indifferent matters; only at the end was an un- 
derlined postscript saying: “The bearer of this note will tell 
you all. You may trust him entirely.” 

She looked at the young man, who, bowing his head, said 
with a pained look: “I am the bearer of bad news, and, alas! 
news of which there is no doubt whatever. They have sent 
me to warn you and to advise as to your future course.” 

“ Good God! you do not mean to say we are to be turned 
out of our convent?” 

“Yes, its destruction is officially pronounced; but as yet 
the fact is kept secret. The commission will be here in a week’s 
time, and you must prepare for it.” 

“But the church? the church?” 

He bent his head lower still. ‘ Yes, the church is to be 
closed too. The dean sent me to tell you that he had received 
positive orders to come and take away the Blessed Sacrament 
and all your church ornaments. Father A advises you to 
put away at once all that is most valuable in your church and 
convent, though. he knows that the greater part of your treasures 
were carried off two years ago. He also begs me to say to 
you that, if you are asked, you should choose emigration instead 
of transfer to another convent, which would only be a tempo- 
rary arrangement ; for all are, more or less, doomed.” 

He added various details and instructions, to which the poor 
nuns scarcely listened; in fact they remained silent and half- 
stunned. It did not trouble them much where they went, if 
they were to be turned out of their home. A few old and in- 
firm women, if they died a year sooner or later, here or there, 
what did it matter? But their beautiful church, their sacred 
and holy relics, their graves—oh! it was heart-breaking. The 
mother superior was the first to speak. “May God’s holy 
will be done!” she exclaimed, and then hastened to thank 
their young guest for the dangerous mission he had _ under- 
taken for their sakes and to offer him hospitality. She knew 
he must wait till night to leave the convent walls, for spies 
were everywhere, and he must, if possible, escape discovery. 
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All was done as she wished, and after half an hour spent in 
the church in earnest prayer their unknown guest departed 
unseen. 

Then the poor mother felt that the worst moment for her 
was come—that in which she had to break the sad news to 
the community. 

“Not to-night,” exclaimed Sister Seraphina, “not to-night, 
dear reverend mother! Let the poor old sisters have a last 
peaceful night.” 

The mother acquiesced in silence. In truth, at the thought 
of it her heart failed her more and more. The greater part of 
the community were so very old and so infirm! Half of them 
could not come down-stairs to the choir. For three years Sister 
Eustachia had been bed-ridden; Sisters Salitia and Ignatia 
could not leave their cells; others were so old that they had 
been dispensed from office and all conventual functions. Even 
the younger ones were half their time in the infirmary with 
rheumatism, sciatica, and the like. Since the confiscation of all 
the property of the monastery by the government no repairs of 
the roof or walls could be undertaken, so that in many places 
the rain and snow came in and the cold and damp were terrible. 
They were also dependent on the charity of their neighbors for 
fuel; and though their old doctor visited them free of charge 
and the chemist sent them medicines for nothing, still they 
could not abuse such kindness and rarely sent for them save in 
the most urgent cases. 

The following morning was one of the Holy Communion 
days of the nuns, and after Mass was over the poor mother 
superior summoned all the sisters to the chapter-house. This 
had been once a beautiful building, but had shared in the ruin 
and decay of the monastery. The finely-carved stalls had been 
moved into the church to prevent their ruin from the wet which 
came from the broken windows, but there was still a fine cru- 
cifix, beautifully carved by an Italian master, and the Christ 
looked, as it were, sadly and lovingly on the anxious and sorrow- 
ful faces gathered at his feet. For none who could possibly 
manage it failed to obey the mother’s bidding. They felt that 
they would not have been summoned to this deserted sanctuary 
save for some very grave reason; so they came in one by one, 
shuffling with their poor swelled feet, leaning on one another. 
Even poor old Sister Coletta appeared, supported by two lay 
sisters. They were fourteen in all, as alas! for twenty years 
they had not been allowed to take any novices. 
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The mother superior did not keep them long in suspense. 
“ Dear sisters!” she exclaimed, in as firm a voice as she could 
command, “I have sad news to tell you. Our Lord has placed 
a heavy cross upon our shoulders. In a week’s time we shall 
have to leave our dear home—our beloved monastery.” 

She paused—there was a dead silence—only the heads lowered 
more and more. At last one rose and said in a clear though 
trembling voice, ‘‘ May God’s holy and almighty will be done, 
now and for ever!” And a fervent “ Amen!” burst from all 
those broken hearts. 

Then the mother superior entered into details and told them 
all that had passed the previous evening and the advice given by 
Father A In an hour’s time all was arranged and accepted 
by the sorrowing community ; after which the poor mother add- 
ed: “Now, let us go into the chapel and thank our Lord for 
his mercy, and ask him for the courage and strength we need.”’ 

All followed her, and soon the 7e Deum echoed through the 
beautiful aisles, while a ray of sunshine lit up the tabernacle on 
the altar and seemed to give them an assurance of a peace 
and love which no change of circumstances or place could affect, 
and the sisters left the church comforted and strengthened and 
ready to give up their lives, if need be, for that which no earthly 
persecution could take away. 

How the following week passed the poor nuns scarcely 
knew. Luckily they had much to see to and to do; they had 
no personal treasures left, but plenty of valuable relics of olden 
times which had to be saved from falling into profane hands. 
There were costly crucifixes, a beautiful chalice given by the 
queen, Maria Louisa, after the Swedish War; sacred vases, 
left by the last of the Jagellons; and a beautiful reliquary 
given by the princely house of Radziwill, which had been for 
two hundred years the principal ornament of their sacristy. 
Sister Salome, the devoted sacristan, took them out one by one, 
reverently kissing them and watering them with her tears. 
“ And this dear old silver crucifix,” she exclaimed, “the sacred 
reminder of our founder, Prince Mirski. We shall never see it 
again!” Tenderly and carefully were each and all packed and 
committed to the charge of a faithful and trustworthy old man 
servant, to whom alone they had confided their coming trouble, 
and who, at dead of night, conveyed them from the monastery 
to a safe hiding-place. Later on they were to be sent to pious 
and trustworthy hands, and would serve for the worship of our 
Lord in some other sanctuary. 
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At last all was ready for the arrival of the unwelcome guests. 
Nothing remained but some very old vestments and a chalice 
of no value. Everything went on in the convent without change ; 
only the choir sisters came in greater numbers, in spite of their 
age and infirmities, none being willing to lose one hour of their 
common prayers and office. 

Then came the 25th of July. At noon, just as the nuns 
were finishing chanting the hours in choir, the outer door-bell 
rang loudly. . The lay sister, Domicilla, came in breathless from 
the porter’s lodge, exclaiming: “They are come!” Telling the 
sisters to finish their prayers, the mother superior went to meet 
their inevitable doom. There were four officers at the gate, 
two in military and two in civil uniform. The colonel at their 
head was evidently a man of high rank, and his breast was 
covered with orders and crosses. 

“We summon you to open the gates,” he exclaimed in an 
authoritative manner, and in a voice which betrayed a strong 
Russian accent. 

“Perhaps the reverend mother does not wish us to enter the 
cloister?”’ said one of the civil magistrates with an ironical 
smile. This was the head of the district, a man too well known 
to the nuns. 

“Our rule does not permit us to admit persons not belonging 
to our community,” replied the mother calmly, “but we must 
yield to force,” and so saying she handed the keys to the 
colonel. 

The ponderous gate was flung open and the officers marched 
in, the clatter of their swords resounding through the peaceful 
cloister. A body of soldiers, who had been standing in the 
background and who were fully armed, gathered round the 
front door. The mother superior summoned the community to 
the refectory, where they stood in silence beside her. 

“Are they all here?” asked the colonel sharply, as he 
entered with his suite, scarcely bowing his head by way of 
salutation. 

“ All, save three sisters who are too ill to come down- 
stairs.” 

“Send for them directly,” he replied. 

“But they are bed-ridden !” 

“Then bring them down in their beds, or I will send my 
soldiers up to fetch them.” 

There was nothing to be done. The colonel calmly lit his 
cigar, and the poor mother went up to superintend the moving 
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of the invalids. She had said nothing to Sister Eustachia, who 
was so old and ill.that she had feared the shock would kill 
her. But, to her surprise, she found her calm and ready. 

“Do not be afraid, dear mother!” she exclaimed; “I know 
all. The convent is to be closed and we are all to be sent 
away, and the officers want me to come down-stairs; is it not 
so?” 

The superior replied, “ But who told you?” 

“No one,” answered Sister Eustachia smiling, her pale face 
illuminated with a supernatural glow. “Do you think that no 
messages can be given save by human lips? I cannot walk, it 
is true, but I can be brought down.” So saying, she prepared 
to dress, the mother helping her, and two of the lay sisters lifted 
her on to an arm-chair and prepared to carry her down-stairs. 
“Take care, in God’s name!” exclaimed the superior as they 
stepped on the dark and rotten staircase. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear mother!”’ answered Sister Eustachia. 
“ Nothing will happen to me to-day and to-morrow is not far off.” 

The poor mother had more difficulty with Sister Salitia, 
who would not move. “All this is a farce!” she exclaimed. 
“T will not leave my cell. If this colonel wants to see me let 
him come up here?” Not being in her right mind, the 
superior left her, pondering anxiously as to what she should 
say to explain her absence. But to her intense relief, when 
she returned to the refectory, she found the colonel standing 
opposite Sister Eustachia with a troubled and agitated face, 
while the sister was gazing at him steadily, with that same 
supernatural light on her countenance which she had had up- 
stairs. What she had said to him the mother never knew; but 
his manner was completely changed. “If I had known!” 
; he whispered, and then, to cover his evident confusion, 
began fumbling in his pockets and drew out a paper with the 
government seals, which he began to read in a trembling voice. 
The paper decreed the closing of the convent and church, and 
the immediate dispersion of the nuns. It was added that “out 
of extreme benevolence” they were to choose between being 
interned in a convent with other nuns of different orders 
under the guard of police authorities, or being sent abroad to 
another country, with the strict prohibition of setting their feet 
again in their native land. 

The superior answered: “We choose the latter course, which 
I accept in the name of the community. When must we leave 
our convent?” 
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“To-morrow at noon,” replied the colonel. 

“May we assist at our usual daily Mass?” 

He hesitated for a moment and then said: “Yes, if it be a 
Low Mass. But remember, any infringement of this order will 
be visited on the priest and on the dean, whom I ordered to be 
here to-morrow morning. So mind, no chanting, no lights, no 
bells, no demonstrations !”’ 

The mother ventured to reply: “But we cannot have Mass 
without lights!” 

“Very well. Two candles; not more, remember!” exclaimed 
the colonel, who had resumed his disagreeable manner; and then 
turning to one of the civil magistrates he added: “Send the 
chaplain here directly. I must arrange everything with him ; 
otherwise we shall have a row. As for you, ladies, I repeat 
that I will have no demonstrations, no scenes.” His eye 
shone, once more, cold and hard as steel. 

“We, are not in the habit of making scenes,” replied the 
mother superior with dignity, and would have added more, but 
Sister Eustachia interrupted her and, looking at the colonel 
steadily, said: “Do not be afraid, my son; our mother has 
spoken truly. No disturbance will arise from us. God alone 
may do so; we are in his hands for life and death.” She 
smiled as she spoke, and the colonel, visibly troubled once 
more, rose hastily and left the refectory with the rest, while 
the sister murmured, “ Yes, the Saviour is always near. What 
happiness!” 

The last morning dawned. It was a most lovely day; never 
had the whole place looked more bright and beautiful. But 
how was it that the news of the closing of the church and 
convent had got about in the neighborhood? No one could 
tell, but the fact remained that from the first moment of day- 
light every road and lane and path leading to the spot was 
thronged with people. Peasants in their white or brown coats, 
Cracow caps or straw hats, women and girls in their Sunday 
clothes, people in smart carriages, in one-horse gigs, or in hum- 
ble carts, came steadily and slowly on in perfect silence, with 
bent heads and sad faces as if to a funeral, and very soon 
filled every nook and corner of the great court-yard in front of 
the church, although the soldiers, who had been quartered 
there during the night, tried to keep them back. At six o’clock 
the church was opened, and the flood began to sweep in calmly 
and take their places by the confessionals, where the dean, 
who had arrived the night before, and the chaplain were sit- 
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ting waiting for their flock. Every one wanted to receive ab- 
solution for the last time in the church where their own and 
their fathers’ and forefathers’ prayers had been offered for three 
hundred or four hundred years. But even in this matter there 
was no undue haste or pressure; only when the dean stood up 
once or twice anxiously and made a sign to the chaplain to 
begin Mass, a sob and a cry burst forth from the kneeling 
crowd and the whispered words: “ For the love of God, father, 
wait! Oh, wait! We also want so much to go to confession 
—for the last—last time!”’ And the poor priest reseated him- 
self resignedly and bent his head once more towards his peni- 
tents. 

So the hours went by. It was near noon when the colonel 
arrived, accompanied by the civil magistrates and two younger 
officers. Six soldiers marched before him through the crowd, 
which retreated in silence. The dean, pale as death, rose from 
his confessional and went to meet them. The colonel angrily 
pulled out his watch and hung it under the dean’s eyes. 

“The Mass ought to have been said at nine o’clock,” he 
exclaimed in a sharp voice. “ You are responsible for this de- 
lay and for this crowd of people also. Did I not forbid you to 
tell anybody that the church was going to be closed, or to 
advertise the fact anywhere ?”’ 

“ But, colonel!” humbly replied the dean, who was rather 
wanting in moral courage, “it is not my fault. No living 
soul heard of it from me. The chaplain only delayed a little 
because there were so many people coming to confession that 
they really would not let us pass.” 

“What! Not let you pass?” replied the colonel. ‘“ That is 
sheer disobedience, revolt! I will summon my men at once!” 

“No, no; God forbid!” exclaimed the terrifiéd priest. 
“Only, such numbers came to confession and we had not 
priests enough. Would the colonel permit me to send for 
another?” 

“What! make the demonstration greater, the scandal 
more wide-spread?” furiously responded the officer. “Is it 
not bad enough as it is? You are responsible for the whole 
thing. Why did you go into the confessional at all? Did I 
send you here for that? Your business was to make and sign 
the inventory, to take away what was yours, and to shut the 
church. But you are all alike, all rebels and conspirators!” 

The poor dean murmured, “Shall I tell the chaplain to be- 
gin Mass?” 
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“You had better, and that quickly!” replied the colonel, 
who had worked himself into a perfect fever and was pulling 
angrily at his moustache. Then, taking out his watch again, he 
cried: “If he does not begin in a quarter of an hour, I will 
turn out the people by force and shut up the church as it is.” 

“As it is” meant “with the Blessed Sacrament,” which 
would be profaned in the tabernacle. The dean flew to the 
confessional where the chaplain was still sitting. ‘ Quick, 
father, quick!” he exclaimed. “The Mass ought to have been 
said before, and now must be celebrated instantly, or we shall 
have terrible trouble.” 

The old priest turned his head, white with age, from the 
penitent to whose confession he was listening; and said in a 
low voice: “ Already? Is it absolutely necessary? Look at all 
these poor people. There are so many still waiting for their 
turn—and it is the last time. ” 

“T know, I know!” cried the poor dean, “but it is impos- 
sible to delay any longer. The colonel threatens to close the 
church at once—with the Blessed Sacrament. You know they 
did so last year at B ta 

The chaplain rose hastily, and began with his feeble feet to 
try and force his way through the kneeling throng, who tried 
to stop him with tears and sobs: “ Father, oh! do hear me. I 
have come ten miles on foot to make my confession,” cried one. 
“And I was christened by you, and you gave me my first com- 
munion,” said another. “And you married us,” exclaimed a 
third, “and our children were buried by you.” They kissed 
his hands and his cassock, and did their utmost to keep him 
back; but in spite of his tottering gait, for the tears were pour- 
ing down his face and half blinding him, he went on toward 
the sacristy, the dean supporting him and holding his arm. 

“Courage, father, courage,” he whispered. “It is God’s holy 
will.” 

“T know,” mournfully replied the poor old man; “ but it 
is a heavy cross. For five-and-forty years I have served this 
altar and known all these poor people, and I hoped to have 
died amongst them and been buried by them!” 

The poor nuns behind their curtain knew nothing of what 
was passing in the church. Everything had been ready for 
departure by break of day; their poor little parcels of clothes 
were all packed, and they themselves were kneeling in their 
stalls for the last time. Even Sister Eustachia was there. She 
sat in her arm-chair propped up with pillows, with her white 
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veil thrown off her pale but still beautiful face. Her head 
rested on the back of her chair, and her eyes were closed. 
One might have imagined that she was sleeping, had not the 
movement of her lips and a nervous twitching of her clasped 
hands shown that she was still praying. The Office had been 
long since said—even Vespers, as before a journey—and then 
they waited patiently for the last Mass. 

According to the colonel’s orders only two candles had been 
lighted, and as he had insisted on having the keys of the or- 
gan-loft and belfry-tower brought to him, there was no music 
and no bells. 

Trembling and faint, with bent head and streaming eyes, the 
venerable old priest at last emerged from the sacristy. There 
were only a few steps from thence to the altar; but they seemed 
too much for him, and he staggered under the weight of the 
heavy embroidered chasuble which the nuns had been forced to 
include in the inventory and to leave behind, on account of the 
fine pearls with which it had been ornamented. Tears blinded 
his sight, and he would have fallen had not the dean been at 
hand to support him. Two old men of noble birth preceded 
him, one carrying the missal. They were Count C and 
Count W , neighbors of the monastery, who had implored 
to serve the last Mass, and were not afraid of being compro- 
mised. The Mass began. A deep and muffled sob burst from 
the assembled multitude, but then a solemn silence, every one 
being absorbed in prayer. Suddenly, as the canon of the Mass 
began, to the amazement of everybody the church was all 
ablaze with light. Every candle on the different altars, every 
lamp and candelabra, was lighted and burning, so that the church 
seemed as if prepared for the feast of Corpus Christi, 

Who had done it? Had the people arranged. it among 
themselves? No one knew, and no one spoke. Only the high 
altar was in shadow, with its two poor candles, surrounded by 
soldiers, and in their midst the colonel, livid with rage, stamp- 
ing his foot, biting his moustache, and tearing the cord of his 
helmet to pieces. 

The Mass proceeded slowly; poor Father Vincenti could 
hardly go on with it, and the dean had to prompt him from 
time to time. Then came the Elevation. The venerable priest 
lifted high the Sacred Host in his trembling, feeble hands, while 
the little bell sounded softly, and a groan and a sob burst from 
the multitude of kneeling figures with bent heads and weeping 
eyes. Each one felt that it was our dear Lord himself who 
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had been shown to them for the last time from that altar where 
he had deigned to remain for more than four hundred years 
consoling, strengthening, and saving the souls of men; and who 
now was to be banished from that sanctuary for evermore. 

Then came the priest’s Communion. “ Domine non sum dignus”’ 
—he struck with a hollow sound on his meagre breast, as if he 
would gladly give his life to save his Saviour from desecration. 
And then came the turn of the nuns. Supported by the dean 
and the server, Father Vincenti raised the Sacred Host to bless 
the people, and then slowly descended the steps to the grating. 
In their long, heavy, white mantles and flowing veils the sisters 
approached one after the other to receive the Bread of Life. 
The four oldest invalid nuns were lifted up to the little open- 
ing in the grating, that the priest’s: hand might reach their lips; 
but his hand trembled so violently that the dean had to hold 
and guide it. And then came the turn of the people. Hun- 
dreds knelt, one after the other, by the altar rails, to receive 
their Lord with heart-broken prayers and tears. At last the 
priest returned to the altar, and bending over it consumed all 
that were left of the consecrated particles. It was the end— 
Jesus had left his temple. The tabernacle door, void of the 
Sacred Host, was left open. The dean descended the altar 
steps, took out the glass from the beautiful hanging gold lamp, 
and extinguished the light. Pale as death, the poor old father 
finished the Mass, then leant half fainting against the altar, while 
the dean and the servers removed his chasuble and all, and put 
on him a cotta and stole. Then the dean, drawing near to the 
gratings, opened them wide; and the poor nuns, with their long 
mantles and veils covering their faces, stepped out from the 
shelter which had harbored them for so many years, and strove 
to make their way through the church. But then it was not a 
sob but a loud cry which burst from the assembled crowd as 
they realized that they were losing for ever those faithful ser- 
vants of God, to whom they had been used to come in all their 
troubles and wants and necessities. They gathered round them, 
kissing their hands and their clothes. Mothers lifted up their 
children that they might see them once more. All were ming- 
ling blessings and tears with their farewells. 

“Q reverend mother! what shall we do without you?” 
cried one. ‘Unhappy orphans that we shall be!” exclaimed 
another. “Who will come to us in sickness or in sorrow? 
Do not forget us! Pray for us!” said athird. ‘“ Bless me once 
more,” besought a young mother, “and my little one too.” 
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“John, Franz, children, all! look well on our good and holy 
mothers that you may remember them all your life!” cried a 
venerable old man amidst the crowd. “ Alas! alas! what have 
we done that we should live to see this day? Our dear Lord 
driven from his house, his Tabernacle void, his altar stripped 
and denuded, and now his faithful spouses turned out of house 
and home!” 

The younger men clenched their fists and muttered angry, 
furious words. 

“Be calm—for the love of God, be calm!” exclaimed the 
venerable mother. “ You can do us no good. You will only 
bring misery on yourselves and your families. Resistance is 
hopeless. We must submit to God’s will.” 

Silence followed this speech; but danger was in the air, and 
the colonel saw it. He was deadly pale, and pulling the dean 
towards him by the sleeve of his surplice, said angrily: “ You 
are responsible for all this; you insisted on this Mass; you 
have ordered this demonstration; now we are on the eve of 
open revolt. I shall give orders to fire. End this scandalous 
scene at once, or otherwise I will answer for nothing. And as 
for you, .. .” “You will probably take a long journey 
north,” added the district officer, with his cruel smile. 

But the dean’s courage had come back. 

“You cannot frighten me by threatening me with the 
longest journey, colonel,” he calmly replied. ‘God is every- 
where, and we are in his hands. I am ready to accept his 
divine will, but I cannot take the responsibility for what. may 
happen here. I knew nothing of the intention of all these 
poor people to come to-day; but it is not I that have filled 
their hearts with bitterness till they are ready to burst! It is 
not I who have wounded them in all that they hold most dear 
—their faith—their church—their conscience “3 

“Take care what you are saying!” angrily responded the 
colonel. ‘You dare to find fault with the decrees of the 
governor? You dare to insinuate that the government is doing 
a cruelty and an injustice to the people?” 

“T only say,” replied the dean, “that those who sow the 
storm may reap the whirlwind.” 

“You shall answer for that,” cried the colonel, in a fury. 
“You shall be arrested.” 

The dean turned away and the voice of the crowd rose 
menacing as a lion’s suppressed growl. 

But in a moment there was a dead silence. Father Vincenti, 
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leaning against the altar, spread out his .arms to bless the 
people, and began to speak. 

The colonel sprang towards him, crying out: “I forbid you 
to preach! Be silent, or I shall arrest you’ at once for insubor- 
dination!” 

Vain threat! The moving crowd near the officers were at 
once turned to stone and stood round them, menacing in looks 
but perfectly silent, only firm and hard as a rock. No one 
touched or even pressed upon them; but they were enclosed 
as in a living wall, without the possibility of moving. In vain 
the colonel shouted: ‘“ Let me pass! Make room, in the name 
of the Czar! I'll teach you! ” The crowd was mute, 
but did not move. “This old priest shall answer for all!” 
screamed he, gnashing his teeth. 

“ Let it be, sir,” said the dean, turning towards him. “ Father 
Vincenti is above the fear of human tribunals. It would be 
better that you should pray to God that it may end as it is. 
Do not hinder him—his task is difficult enough as it is.” The 
colonel stared at him in perfect astonishment at his boldness. 

“ Yes,” continued the dean, “one word more from you may 
act as a spark in a ton of gunpowder. Look at the faces of 
the people around you—they are hundreds, you but a hand- 
ful!” 


The colonel seized the dean by the arm. “ You are respon- 
sible,” he whispered. “I will do nothing but what you desire. 
But try and prevent any rising. . . . I feel as if an out- 


break were imminent.” 

“ Do not fear,” sorrowfully answered the dean; “there will 
be no catastrophe if you will let them alone. I know this peo- 
ple well. They are full of faith and love, and have patience 
enough; but do not trespass on it too far. Do not press your 
point now; I could not answer for the consequences!” 

The colonel’s face paled and he was silent, feeling that the 
dean was right. All faces were turned now towards the old 
priest, whose voice at first was feeble but then rose stronger 
and stronger till it filled the whole church, while every one 
listened in breathless silence. He spoke of the old times; of 
the venerable Abbess Dorothea, whom the church had raised 
on her altars; on the hundreds of high-born and holy women 
who had lived and died in that monastery for the love of 
God and of the poor around them; of the beautiful hospitals 
and schools they had founded and maintained ; of the children 
they had trained and the orphans they had sheltered; of the 
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Tartar and Swedish invasions, which had been repelled by the 
faithfulness of the peasants who laid down their lives to defend 
the convent and its inmates; of the terrible and cruel incur- 
sion of the revolted Cossacks, when so many of the sisterhood 
suffered martyrdom rather than break their sacred vows; of the 
large sums contributed by the different abbesses for every nation- 
al need in their dear native land—in fact, every page of the 
history of that monastery for four hundred years was turned 
over and dwelt upon with marvellous fire and eloquence by this 
white-haired old priest, so that none of his hearers should fail 
to remember what they owed to its inmates. And then he 
turned to the poor sisters, who had been as his own children 
for so many years, and said: 

“To you, the last remaining branches of this once powerful 
tree, now withered and condemned to death, I give my bless- 
ing and my last farewell. May God bless you for your prayers, 
your sacrifices, your life-long work! May he bless and console 
you likewise, in this present hour of sadness and bitterness, in 
the exile to which you are condemned, in the rending of every 
tie which even hearts consecrated to God are permitted to love 
Go in peace. Say farewell to this old home, sanctified by so 
many generations of saints; that home which protected your 
youth and was the daily witness of your holy lives of labor, 
love, and prayer. This beloved church, where you daily and 
hourly met the Bridegroom of your souls, this holy shrine says 
farewell to you too! Strange hands will cover your bodies with 
strange clay in a strange land; no dear sacred national hymn 
will be sung on your funeral day. But He who is the Resur- 
rection and the Life, He, the Good Shepherd, will take you in 
his arms—you, his own beloved and elected sheep! Your tears 
will adorn his crown as the choicest pearls; and your pain and 
your sacrifices, borne so bravely for his sake, will not only 
insure your own salvation, but in the balance of his justice 
may turn the scales and bring rescue likewise to your perse- 
cuted brethren in our native land.” 

The nuns knelt on the altar steps in silent prayer. A pro- 
found silence pervaded the whole church. Then the mother 
abbess rose with her sisters and began walking slowly down the 
aisle to the great door at the west end. She was struck by 
the terrified Jook of the colonel as she drew near him, who 
was evidently staring at something behind her, and also at the 
expression of the dean’s face who stood by him. She turned 
round and in the midst of her nuns, who had suddenly stopped, 
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she saw Sister Eustachia, seated in her arm-chair, carried by 
two lay sisters as before, with a wonderful brightness round her 
head and the sweetest of smiles on her white lips, while her 
eyes seemed fixed and glazed. 

Before she could go back to her, the colonel had sprung 
forward and seized her arm; the hand fell back cold and 
lifeless. 

“Good God! her words have come true,” he. exclaimed, 
and visibly shuddered. 

“What is it? What has happened?” everybody began to 
ask. The poor mother superior had now reached the sister’s 
chair, and, kneeling by her, softly closed her eyes, kissed her, 
and lowered her veil. One by one the rest of the sisters came 
forward to kiss her cold hand. The dean intoned the “De 
Profundis,” to which all responded; and the words of one of 
them “Happy Sister Eustachia!” found an echo in the hearts 
of priests and people alike. It was getting late; but no one 
bade them hurry now. The colonel seemed as one dazed; the 
crowd, awed by that last scene of death, were silently weeping. 
The mother, kissing once more the ground of God’s house, 
walked calmly down to the church door, supported by friendly 
arms and with murmured blessings from all sides. And so she 
and her sisters entered the carriages prepared for them to drive 
to. the nearest station. And in the deserted sanctuary Sister 
Eustachia stayed alone. 
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 1.MOST as important as Newton’s discovery of the 
m@: law of gravitation was the discovery by Grimm, 
in the year 1822, of his celebrated “law of lan- 
guages.” This master-key lent an impetus to 

=@ philological studies all over the civilized world, 
the force of which is still felt and which seems indeed to be on 
the increase as the years roll by. Simultaneously with this 
study of comparative grammar has arisen the study of what is 
termed “folk-lore,” or the collection of the myths and house- 
hold stories of kindred peoples, their comparison with each 
other, and their gradual development into the form in which 
they exist to-day; and retroactively the tracing of their com- 
mon origin back to the primeval stock from whence these 
kindred nations are descended. In the prosecution of these co- 
ordinate studies and in their application to the literature of 
kindred nations, it gradually became apparent to the student of 
history that a new and hitherto unexplored field of historical 
research was thrown open to him, in which he might see as in 
a mirror the form of language and the mode of thought of 
the common people ; and, inferentially, the springs of action that 
impelled them. Thus, taking an introspective glance as it were 
into their very souls, he learned more about their customs and 
manners than could be gleaned from the descriptions of the 
thousands of battles with which history teems. 

Max Miiller, in his Lectures on the Science of Language, 
says: “ Language reflects the history of nations, and if properly 
analyzed, almost every word will tell us of many vicissitudes 
through which it passed on its way from Central Asia to India, 
to Persia, to Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, to Russia, Gaul, 
Germany, the British Isles, America, New Zealand, and back 
again in its world-encompassing migrations to India and the 
Himalayan regions from which it started.” 






























ANCIENT IRISH MSS. ON THE CONTINENT. 


The value of comparative philology, and the study of folk- 
lore as a key to the proper study of the history of mankind, 
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has gradually become an established fact, and no historian of 
any pretensions can ignore it. In the impulse given to these 
studies owing to a due appreciation of their value men began to 
ransack the great libraries of Europe in search of anything that 
might throw light on the past, in the shape of old MSS. or 
moth-eaten tomes long forgotten and cast aside because of their 
supposed worthlessness. It thus happened that the great Ger- 
man philologist, Zeuss, in examining. old Latin MSS. contain- 
ing interlinear Gaelic glosses, in the libraries of St. Gall and 
Milan, written by the Irish monks, and brought thither by 
them from Ireland, from the sixth to the ninth centuries, 
discovered that those glosses contained the oldest forms of the 
Gaelic language in existence. The oldest MSS. purely Gaelic 
of which any previous knowledge existed were the ‘“ Leabhar 
na h-Uidhre” and the “ Book of Leinster,” the former written 
about the beginning, and the latter about the middle of the 
twelfth century. Here was Gaelic at least four hundred years 
older, and what was more important still for the philologist, it 
contained all the inflexional endings, thus establishing once for 
all what previously had been mere conjecture, the Aryan 
character of the Gaelic language, and placing it in the same 
category as the Sanscrit, Latin, Greek, and Sclavonic languages. 


ZEUSS’ “ GRAMMATICA CELTICA.” 


With characteristic industry and zeal, begotten of his love 
of learning, Zeuss copied and collated all such MSS. as he was 
able to find in the libraries of St. Gall, Milan, Turin, Carlsruhe, 
Wiirzburg, etc.; and with the materials thus at hand, together 
with his knowledge of Kymric, or Welsh, he gave to the world 
the result of his labors in his Grammatica Celtica, published in 
1853. It isno exaggeration to say that the entire literary world 
was astounded at the appearance of this work. As a monu- 
ment of learning it places the name of J. Kaspar Zeuss in the 
front rank of the scholars of the nineteenth céntury, whilst if 
we consider the result arising from its publication as an im- 
pulse to Gaelic studies, it embalms his memory in the hearts 
of all who love the language of the Gael; and even if we con- 
sider merely the practical result, or the gain to philological 
study in general, we are driven to the conclusion that Zeuss 
accomplished as much for the Celtic as Grimm had some years 
previously accomplished for the Teutonic tongues. 
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LABORS OF EARLIER IRISH SCHOLARS. 


It is interesting to note the state of knowledge of the Celtic 
languages prior to the issue of Zeuss’ Grammatica Celtica. 
Amongst native Irish scholars the most important work that 
‘ had been published was Dr. O’Donovan’s Irish Grammar, in the 
year 1845. Although this is by far the best grammar that had 
hitherto appeared, it is merely a grammar of the modern lan- 
guage, and as such was not of much value to the philologist. 
Dr. O’Donovan himself, although he was a great scholar of the 
modern and middle Irish, did not know of even the existence 
of what is now called old Irish—the Irish of the Continental 
glosses. He knew nothing of the neuter gender or the dual 
number, though remnants of both are still to be found in the 
modern language. It must not, however, be supposed that there 
is ary desire on the part of the writer to disparage the invalua- 
ble labor of Dr. O’Donovan on behalf of the language and his- 
tory of Ireland. It must never be forgotten that his learning 
and labors—and the same might be said of Dr. O’Curry—ren- 
dered possible the progress made by Celtic scholars in recent 
years. 
CELTIC LANGUAGE IN EARLY MEDICINE. 

Amongst continental scholars, however, considerable progress 
had been made in determining the philological value of the Cel- 
tic languages. In 1837 M. Adolph Pretet, of Geneva, issued 
his great work, De /affinité des Langues Celtique avec le Sanscrit, in 
which he established the superiority of the Irish language over 
the other Celtic dialects, and its comparative freedom from 
phonetic decay, in the fact that it alone still preserves to a 
great extent the terminal forms. Professor Bopp, in his Dze 
heltischen Sprachen, gave to the world a discovery he had made 
which, if we consider the dearth of materials on which he had to 
work, the Grvammatica Celtica not having yet been issued, may 
well excite our astonishment at what Dr. Ebel calls “the result 
of a wonderful divinatory faculty.” This discovery was that 
eclipsis and aspiration in modern Irish are the relics of the 
old case-endings arising from phonetic decay. Grimm also, about 
this date, made another discovery which provoked much contro- 
versy amongst Celtic scholars, but which was finally vindicated 
and acknowledged by his opponents, and especially by Zeuss. It 
had been a subject of regret amongst scholars that no monu- 
ments or medals or coins containing ancient Celtic inscriptions, 
similar to those in the Latin and Greek languages, existed. In 
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this they were for a long time mistaken, as such inscriptions 
actually existed, and such relics of antiquity had from time to 
time been discovered both on the Continent and in Ireland; 
but there was no one able to decipher them till Grimm brought 
the light of his learning to bear on the subject. His object 
was to establish the antiquity of Celtic speech, and this he ac- 
complished by proving that the medical formule of Marcellus, 
physician to Theodosius the Great, who died at Milan in 395, 
in which there is a number of Gaulish plant-names and many 
medical remedies, were all written in the Gaelic language. Zeuss, 
in his Grammatica Celtica, ridiculed the idea that those formule 
had any affinity to the Celtic dialects.’ In 1855, however, Grimm, 
after a thorough re-examination of the subject, laid the result 
of his investigations before the Academy of Berlin, and triumph- 
antly vindicated the Celtic character of the Marcellian formule. 
Zeuss some years afterwards, in a letter to Jacob Grimm, fully 
admitted the Celtic character of the formule. The result of this 
discovery, and of many Gaelic inscriptions on medals and coins, 
and tablets of stone and bronze which had long lain in. out-of- 
the-way places, and had never previously been critically examined 
in the light of the progress in knowledge of languages, estab- 
lished the fact that all over north-western Europe, and the 
entire country which was known to the Romans as Transalpine 
Gaul, there lived a people who spoke the Celtic languages, 
who knew the use of letters, and who had attained to a degree 
of civilization which had hitherto been regarded as the monop- 
oly of the Greeks and Romans. In recent years the labors of 
Whitley Stokes, on the same lines of investigation, have proved 
the Celtic origin of the people of Cisalpine Gaul also. 


PRACTICAL METHODS OF MODERN STUDENTS. 


A second edition of Zeuss’ Grammatica Celtica, edited by 
Ebel, was issued in 1871. Nor should the labors of other con- 
tinental scholars on behalf of Celtic studies be forgotten ; such, 
for instance, as Zimmer, Windische, and M. Jubainville, editor of 
the Revue Celtique, who, not content with the MSS. available 
on the Continent, make yearly visits to Ireland and spend their 
days poring over the MS. treasures of Trinity College and the 
Royal Irish Academy, or in the Irish-speaking districts amongst 
the peasantry, to learn as nowhere -else they can the idiom 
and true genius of the language they love so well. Windische 
published his Irish Grammar in 1874 and his J/rische Texté in 
1880, both colossal works. The names also of Cavaliere Nigra, 
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Ascoli, Schleicher, Marcel, Diefenbach, Gaidoz, etc., should be 
indelibly engraved on the memory of Irishmen because of their 
labors on behalf of the Gaelic language. 








NATIONAL SCHOOL SYSTEM IN IRELAND. 





EFFECTS OF THE 






Whilst continental scholars were thus busying themselves on 
behalf of the Irish language an apathy almost death-like existed 
amongst the Irish people themselves. True, a faithful few were 
to be found, here and there, who in the face of all difficulties 
battled against an adverse public opinion, and by unremitting 
efforts tried to kindle the fire of a true patriotic spirit, and 
arouse the people to an appreciation of the linguistic treasure 
they were fast consigning to utter extinction. These few loyal 
workers had as their greatest difficulty the denationalizing pro- 
cess that had been going on amongst the people since the 
establishment of the National Schools. The great Archbishop 
MacHale, foreseeing the dangerous tendency of these un-nation- 
al schools, never allowed them to be established in his arch- 
diocese. He called them, and justly so, as after events proved, 
“the graves of the Irish Language.” He might have added 
“the graves of Irish Nationality” as well. From the books 
used in these schools everything appertaining to the history of 
Ireland was sedulously excluded, while the Irish language 
was tabooed and forbidden. 
































THE FALSE SHAME OF THE CELTIC RACES. 


Simultaneously and prior to the establishment of the 
National Schools, and dating back perhaps a century earlier, a 
feeling of shame for their language and customs and every- 
thing Irish had been growing amongst all classes of the peo- 
ple. Indeed the very term Gaodhlach in their native language 
was a synonym for everything inferior or commonplace, whilst 
the term Ga/da meant directly the opposite. We have to 
this day the expression Nach Gaodhlach an fear e, meaning 
“ What a common fellow he is,” and Mach Galda ata tu, meaning 
“ How polite you are.” This, perhaps, is not to be wondered at 
when we consider that it is a part of our human nature to 
associate grandeur and greatness with those who possess the 
goods of this world. The Irish people were robbed of their 
riches and lands—they had no existence according to English 
law; and they very naturally looked upon the language of their 
oppressors as superior to their own. This feeling gradually 
gave way to a sense of shame or disregard for their language 
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and literature. Doubtless, too, this influence must have been 
something similar to the processes of denationalization which 
under the operation of the Roman laws and language produced 
a like result in Celtic Gaul, thus Romanizing the people and 
gradually producing the conglomerate modified French lan- 
guage of to-day. 


BRIGHTER PROSPECTS FOR THE OLD TONGUE. 


Notwithstanding the difficulties above referred to, it is grati- 
fying to be able to acknowledge that the future of the move- 
ment for the preservation of the Irish language is encouraging, 
and that the home-workers in the cause are making progress 
they scarcely dreamed of a few years ago. There never has been 
a period during the darkest hour born of Irish history when 
there were not zealous workers on behalf of the Irish tongue. 
True, at times they were few and their efforts were feeble, but 
the line of succession of such workers from Keating and Mc- 
Curtin down to O’Donovan and O’Curry, and down to our own 
day, has been unbroken. Whitley Stokes, Atkinson, Hennessy, 
Dr. MacHale, Dr. Sullivan, Ulick J. Burke; John Fleming, Kuno 
Myer, Flannelly, Dr. Sigerson, Father O’Growney, and Dr. 
Douglas Hyde has each contributed his share in preserving 
that line unbroken. Many valuable publications in the lan- 
guage have been issued during the past ten or fifteen years. 
The Society for the Preservation of the Irish Language has 
sent out hundreds of thousands of grammatical manuals and 
easy lesson books, as well as works of a higher grade. The 
Gaelic Journal, commenced some ten years ago, and now for 
the first time on a secure financial basis, has contributed largely 
to the success of the movement. The /ournal is ably edited by 
Father O’Growney and Mr. McNeill, both accomplished schol- 
ars in ancient and modern Irish. The many publications issued 
during the past quarter of a century of portions of Middle 
Irish MSS., principally the “ Book of the Dun Cow,” the 
“Book of Leinster,” the works of Aingus the “Culdee,” the 
“Tripartite Life of St. Patrick,” the “Life of St. Brigid,” and 
several contributions to the Revue Celtique, bear testimony to 
the indefatigable labor and exalted scholarship of Whitley 
Stokes. Professor Atkinson and Rev. Edmund Hogan, S.]J., 
are also worthy of note in this connection. The former pub- 
lished in 1890 Keating’s great work on death, “ Tri Biorr-Gaithe 
an Bhais,” in which he evinces a wonderful knowledge of the 
modern language, and by his scientific treatment of the verb “to 
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be” in Irish has rendered a service to the study of the modern 
language analogous to that rendered by Arnold to the study of 
the Latin and Greek languages. Father Hogan’s “Cath Rois 
na Rig for Boinn,” recently issued as one of the Todd Lec- 
ture Series, also bears testimony to the ripe scholarship of the 
Rev. Editor. His treatise on “ The Irish Neuter Substantive” 
as an appendix to this work gives proof of his great familiar- 
ity with old Irish, and will be of the utmost service to ad- 
vanced students who desire to study the language in its oldest 
and most unaffected forms. 
VALUE OF CELTIC STUDY. 

A word here as to the value of the Gaelic language from a 
philological stand-point. In the discussion of this subject it is 
essential to remember that Celtic is a generic term embracing 
the Irish, Scotch, Manx, the Welsh, the Cornish, and the Ar- 
moric languages. Of these subdivisions the three first mentioned 
are derived from the Low-Aryan tongue, and are called the 
Gaelic. The three last mentioned are derived from the High- 
Aryan, and are sometimes called the British languages. Their 
relationship to each other, and to the old Aryan from which 
they both sprung, might be illustrated by a comparison of the 
Romance languages with the Latin language. The Irish, 
Scotch, and Manx are one and the same language, with this 
difference, that the Scotch and Manx have suffered more pho- 
netic decay than the Irish, and have lost almost all of the case- 
endings. All three bear the same relationship to the old Aryan 
as Italian does to Latin, though of course not to the same 
degree; whilst the British group bears the same relation to the 
old mother-tongue as French does to Latin. Owing to the 
isolated position of Ireland and the high degree of civilization 
and learning to which the early Irish had attained, the Irish is 
the most perfect of the Celtic languages. The many inscriptions 
on bronze and stone discovered on the Continent, already re- 
ferred to, bear a nearer relationship to Irish than to any of 
the other sister Celtic tongues, and this relationship becomes 
closer the older the inscriptions are, thus suggesting a proba- 
bility that originally there was only one Celtic language spoken 
by the Celtic race, and that the Irish-Gaelic. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL MONUMENTS OF THE CELT. 


In tracing the Aaditat of Celtic speech we have already seen 
that it was the language of Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul. All 
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modern scholars are now unanimous on this point; in fact the 
nomenclature of all the countries in north-western Europe bear 
unmistakable proof of the race that originally inhabited them. 
We have, for instance, Rome derived from Ruadh-Abhan, the Red 
River. We have the Alps from the Gaelic A/, still used in 
the modern language, and meaning a peak or mountain. We 
have the Garonne from Garbh-Abhan, the Rough River. If we 
pass over into England, we have all the names of towns con- 
taining the affix or prefix Avon, so many remnants of the 
original names given them by their Celtic founders. Whilst 
speaking on this subject I may cite here the authority of Gliick, 
who made a collection of the names used by Cesar in his 
writings and in a very learned work published by him has proved 
their Celtic origin. 


THE CELTIC ELEMENT IN ENGLISH LAW. 


A great deal has been said and written regarding the ety- 
mology of the English language. Till within recent years a ten- 
dency to deny any relationship of the English with the Celtic 
languages existed amongst English lexicographers. In this re- 
spect they followed the example of Dr. Johnson and Macaulay, 
whose hatred of everything Irish dwarfed their scholarship and 
rendered them incompetent judges, at least on this subject. 
How much the English language is indebted for its vocables 
to Gaelic is a question that has not so far been fully determined. 
That it must be very considerable is at least reasonable, when 
we consider that the original inhabitants of Britain were Celts, 
and that the theory that they were all put to death or perished 
after the invasion of Hengist and Horsa cannot be adopted, and | 
is now rejected by all well-informed historians. The late Dr. 
Sullivan, President of Queen’s College, Cork, to whose profound 
scholarship the writer would here testify, and to whose article 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica and his Introduction to O’Curry’s 
Lectures he is indebted for much. of the historical data in this 
article, says on the subject of English law and the organization 
of society in England and Gaul: “ That the great principles of 
English law are the gift of the Anglo-Saxons, who not only 
borrowed nothing from their predecessors, the Britons, but actu- 
ally exterminated them, has so much the force of an axiom 
among English writers that no one, so far as I know, has ever 
doubted the first part of the statement, and but few the latter 
part. And yet it may be maintained that the organization of 
society in Gaul and in Britain before the dawn of the Christian 
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era was substantially the same as in Germany; that ail the 
fundamental principles of Anglo-Saxon law existed among the 
Britons and Irish; and that the Saxons of Hengist and Horsa 
found on their arrival what we call Saxon laws and customs, 
and only effected territorial changes. This is precisely the con- 
clusion to which a study of ancient Irish history in the broad 
sense of the word inevitably leads.’”’ So much for the much- 
vaunted Teutonic origin of English law. May not the Teutonic 
element in the English language be also equally overestimated ? 
RICHNESS OF THE CELTIC TONGUE. 
As this article is designed as an answer to the question 
“Should the Irish language be preserved?” it is necessary that 
the objection which we hear to the study of Gaelic should be 
here answered. Unfortunately the objection is frequently heard 
from Irishmen and their descendants who should be better in- 
formed regarding their mother-tongue. When asked to study 
the Gaelic language they say “ What is the good? It has no 
literature. It is not a cultivated tongue,” etc. The writer has 
often heard this objection, even from those who from their 
position in society and learning he had a right to expect were 
not in such dense ignorance on a question of such importance. 
I can offer no more apt reply to all such objections than the 
testimony of Professor Roerig, at one time of Cornell University, 
and perhaps the ablest living linguist, who in his address before 
the Gaelic Society of this city, delivered in 1884, says: 

“The Celtic is extremely rich in words which have come 
‘down to us with all their primitive freshness, in their unadul- 
terated original form, and that from the remote ages of dim 
pre-historic times, when it still presented in Asia something 
identical with the primitive Aryan speech and Sanscrit. More- 
over the luxuriant lexical growth and richness of the Irish lan- 
guage, that brightest flower of the Celtic branch, becomes ap- 
parent by the fact that should all the existing glossaries, old and 
new, be added together, we should have at least thirty thou- 
sand words—besides those printed in dictionaries—a richness of 
vocabulary to which perhaps not a single living language can 
bear even a remote example. . . . None of the other Celtic 
tribes or nations have given us so important and ancient a litera- 
ture as the Irish, and the Celtic antiquities and old writings are 
to all appearance much more abundant in Ireland than else- 
where. But the literary productions in Irish are not only very 
numerous—they extend also to a wonderful variety of subjects 
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and departments of mental conception and activity, such as 
poetry, history, laws, grammar, etc., and it is a well-known fact 
that many legends of French and German poets in the Middle 
Ages derive their origin from Irish and other old Celtic songs.” 

Here he enumerates the many MSS. still extant in the Irish 
language in the several departments mentioned above, and, again 
referring to the extent of Irish literature, he concludes his re- 
marks as follows: 

“There are very many Irish MSS.—all of ancient date—that 
ought to be published and rendered thus accessible to scholars 
generally, as well as to the native Irish reader, and it has been 
ascertained that for the elucidation of Irish history there are 
without any comparison a greater number of valuable ancient 
Irish documents extant as manuscripts than either English or 
French or any European nation can boast of. It is reported 
that some scholar in Germany made an estimate by calculation, 
showing that it would take about one thousand volumes in oc- 
tavo form to publish the Irish literature alone which is con- 
tained in the extant MSS. from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
centuries,” 


CELTIC CHAIRS IN THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The establishment of Celtic chairs in all the principal seats 
of learning in Europe is an answer to this question. The estab- 
lishment of a Celtic chair in the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington is at once an answer to this question and an evidence 
of the enlightened scholarship of its management. The Catho- 
lic University is to be congratulated on the fact that, though 
the youngest university in the land, it is the first that has 
shown a realization of the value of modern linguistic progress 
in thus taking a step in which the other principal universities 
will have to follow, unless they are content to lag behind in the 
march of intellectual advancement so characteristic of the pre- 
sent age. The Catholic University is likewise to be congratu- 
lated on her choice of a professor to fill this chair in the person 
of Father Henebry, who, though young in years, has already 
given promise of being in time the most thorough Irish scholar 
that Ireland has produced since the time of Geoffrey Keating 
or Duald MacFirbis. 


CELTIC THE MOTHER OF RHYMED POETRY. 


Within the limits of a mere synoptical review it is impos- 
sible to give more than a passing glance at the influence, 
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universally admitted, of the Irish language on the English lan- 
guage and literature. It must suffice to state here that the 
English language, as well as all the modern languages of Europe, 
owe to the Irish language one of their chief charms, viz., rhyme. 
Matthew Arnold and all the recent English writers willingly ad- 
mit this fact. Sedulius, who was an Irishman, and who gave to 
Catholic hymnology many of the most beautiful Latin hymns 
still used in the liturgy of the Catholic Church, first introduced 
rhyme into Europe when he produced his “ Carmen Paschale,” 
the greatest epic poem in the Latin language next to Virgil's 
“ AEneid.” Many of the hitherto insoluble problems of history 
are yielding to the light thrown upon them by Irish literature. 

When Brennus (Celtic Bran, meaning a judge or king) in 
the year 382 B.c., having defeated the Romans near the river 
Allia, led his conquering legions on to Rome and sacked the 
imperial city, they called him a “ Barbarian,” as they did all 
who spoke a language’ different from their own; but he was 
civilized enough to whip and almost annihilate them, and pro- 
bably almost as advanced in refinement as themselves, as he 
spoke a Celtic language, most likely the Gaelic, which even at 
that remote period had attained a high degree of development. 
When St. Patrick came to Ireland from Gaul, or, as some hold, 
from Wales, his great success in evangelizing the ancient Irish 
was due in a measure to the fact that he spoke a language 
almost identical with theirs; and when, later on, the Irish mis- 
sionaries carried the banner of the true faith all over north- 
western Europe, they preached that faith to kindred people, 
speaking a kindred language and possessing the same manners 
and customs. All these facts are so many answers to the ques- 
tion, Should the Irish language be preserved? The writer 
would appeal to Irishmen and their descendants, by all the 
memories that cling around the glorious past of our race, when 
Ireland was the home of learning and science, the “ Insula 
sanctorum et doctorum,” and when her children swarmed from 
their island home to spread that learning amongst the nations, 
by the memory of all her struggles to preserve a distinct 
nationality, to save from destruction the only tie that binds us 
to that past, and the only preservative in the future of our 
characteristics as a people—our language. 
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AN IMPRESSION OF HOLLAND.. 


BY BART KENNEDY. 


“ye WAS only two days in Rotterdam, but found it 
quite long enough to upset the notion I had 
formed beforehand concerning the natives of Hol- 
land. I had imagined the Dutch to be a dull, 
heavy race whose main object in life was the 
smoking of pipes at least a yard long. Everything must be 
stupid, solemn, and sedate, I thought. Where and how I got 
this notion I don’t exactly know. It may have been partly 
through the seeing of Dutch comedians, who always appear on 
the stage smoking long pipes, and partly through the reading 
of Washington Irving’s odd tale, Rip Van Winkle, in which the 
Dutch characters are wrapped in a haze of sleepiness, 

As I came up the River Maas on the steamer I thought of 
the Hudson and the strange legends concerning the old Dutch 
adventurers who had _ sailed through its waters. My mind was 
full of pictures of hardy sailors; queer-looking houses ; lazy men 
dressed 4 Ja Rip Van Winkle ; smoking, pedantic school-masters ; 
shrewish housewives ; stolid, chubby children, and skittle-playing, 
schnapps-drinking goblins. In a vague way I half expected to 
see Irving’s odd characters standing on the wharf. 

But, no; the people were awake—very much awake. Every- 
thing was spick and span new, and smacking of the hurry and 
rush of America. 

Neither did I find any one smoking the yard-long pipe that 
I had always supposed to be the main and most treasured be- 
longing of the Hollander. Indeed I scarcely saw any pipes at 
all. To be sure nearly every man I saw was smoking, but he 
was smoking a cigar. 

The town struck me as being a mixed-up sort of town, with 
plenty of water in the mixing. Canals, bridges, and again 
canals, were everywhere. They were part of the means by 
which the Dutch had fought their mightiest foe of all—the 
ocean—for centuries. Long ago Holland was nothing but a 
water-swept salt marsh—a drear waste. The sea was its lord 
and master, and overran it at will. Now it is a thriving and 
prosperous country possessed of many fine cities. A brave race, 
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indeed, are the Dutch to rescue their land from the sweep and 
overwhelm of great waters! 

As I was going along the Wilhelmmakade, a fine boulevard, a 
small cart laden with vegetables came along. It looked some- 
thing like a London costermonger’s cart. A man appeared to 
be pushing it. He was not, however. He was only guiding or 
steering it. The motive power was supplied by a huge, power- 
fully built dog that was harnessed. beneath it. I saw this as 
the cart went by. Indeed the sight of the dog—it was a mastiff 
—with its rolling, bloodshot eyes, and lolling tongue, startled 
me. There are many of these carts in Rotterdam. They are 
called “hundencars.” Hundencar means dogcar. Evidently the 
people of Holland think that dogs should be useful as well as 
ornamental. 

The laboring class in Rotterdam wear the funniest-looking 
wooden shoes imaginable. They call them “klompen.” They 
seem to be made for the purpose of injuring pavements, and 
their name is very suggestive of their character, because of the 
fact that you can hear their “klomp, klomp” a half a mile 
away. They are huge in size, and in shape something like a 
cross between a small Chinese junk and the shell of a big land 
turtle. 

Rotterdam is dotted all over with delightful little parks, 
where everything is green and fresh, where the birds chirp and 
sing, and where the nurse-maids wheel forth the babies for an 
airing. Here are tulips the like of which cannot be found even 
if one roams the world. As every one knows, it was a Dutch 
tulip that fascinated and beggared that erratic and brilliant 
Irishman, Goldsmith. This man of genius gave all the money 
he had in the world for an especially fine-looking tulip. He 
kept it till it was faded; and perhaps, after all, got his money’s 
worth out of it, for poets and geniuses are a strange sort of 
people who have their own peculiar way of getting the most 
out of money and of life. 

Rotterdam is the cleanest of clean towns. And small won- 
der. The water is plentiful. This struck me after I had 
crossed at least a hundred bridges during my first day’s wan- 
dering through it. And you may look over at the chimneys of 
the houses in any direction you may please to turn, and see 
the masts of schooners, steamers, and indeed all rigs of vessels, 
standing almost alongside them. The town is so thoroughly 
intersected by canals that the ships may come and unload 
their cargoes right into the heart, or into the back streets of 
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the city, so to speak. So the people are not forced to go far 
to get water for cleaning purposes. 
Physically the Dutch are sturdy and straight of figure, red 
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A SUNDAY OFF IN BROCK. 


of cheeks, and bright and keen of eyes. The dominant expres- 
sion of their faces seemed to me to be a certain patient cour- 
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age, an indomitableness the heritage of ancestors who con- 
quered, after long centuries of continuous fighting, the storms 
and terrors of the great, awful ocean. A people such as this 
typify that finest human quality—never giving up—which has 
made man king over all, which has enabled him to chain the 
lightning, to link together the peoples of the world, to wrest 
vast treasures from the bowels of the earth, to build great 
ships, to write great books for the advancement of human hap- 
piness and liberty. 
A grand people, I thought, as I sailed home to America. 












BY JESSIE WILLIS BRODHEAD. 


GRAY mists, silent, unbroken, 
Sweeping the river’s breast ; 

Sorrows unseen, unspoken, 
Haunting the heart’s unrest. 


Gray mists shrouding the flowers, 
Heavy with dreams unslept ; 
Grief unfolding the hours 
Heavy with tears unwept. 


Gray mists swept by the morning 
Into a veil of gold; 

Out from grief’s pallid mourning 
Visions of joy unfold. 


Cling to my heart, O sorrows 
Unsought, unloved, unkissed ; 

God’s love in clear to-morrows 

Will glorify God’s mist. 
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BY EDITH BROWER. 


HEY rented two rooms in the old stone house 
on the corner, one up-stairs and one down. 
The upper room had a large closet which was 
Susanna’s pride and joy, for it would hold every- 
thing and more too. The apartment below-stairs 

was a combination of parlor, work-shop, and dining-room; the 

last in bad weather only, for on all pleasant days they took their 
meals, like true Germans, under the grape-trellis in the garden. 
Sometimes Count Dagobert came and supped with them. 
The neighbors knew him as Mr. Wurmser, but he really was 
an Austrian count, as anybody who had a quarter of an eye 
might tell by looking at him. He was very tall, very erect, 
very spare, very long-necked, with hollow cheeks, sharp, straight 
nose, and a sharp goatee on his chin. He had been all over 
the world, knew everything, wore no end of jewelled rings on 
his lean hands, and spoke the most beautiful German—so 

Heini said—as well as seventeen other languages—so the count 

said. His full name was Dagobert Christian Frederick Wurmser, 

and he owned a great estate on the other side which included 
four towns and several villages. Yet for all this he preferred 
to follow the profession of a mining engineer in a new country, 
while for a friend he chose little Heinrich Moller, boot and 
shoe maker. How singular in the count, yet how noble and kind! 

Heinrich and Susanna had been married ten months. He 
was twenty on his wedding day, and she was considerably over 
twenty-nine. People said that she had popped the question 
and he didn’t dare refuse; which was a calumny, for he had 
teased her a whole year to marry him. Susanna truly loved 
the pretty young fellow, and hesitated only on account of that 
dreadful decade between them; she was afraid of feeling older 
than she did already, were she to take a boy for a husband. 

However, the boy had a good trade and an admirable amount 

of virile persistence ; so Susanna gave in at last, saying to her- 

self: ‘“‘ What does his age matter? I can manage him the better.” 

He certainly got well managed, this darling, curly-headed 
baby man, by his mature, strong-minded wife. Her mode of 
management was the same that all wise women use in like 
cases: plenty of humoring with a show of obedience. When Herr 
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Moller became lordly and intimated that his house—or portion 
of a house—was his own, Frau Moller veiled her bright black 


eyes with their large lids and said sweetly: “ Schdn, schon, 
Heinrich ’"—which made little Heinrich feel like a ¢sar at the 
very least. 


Then when the time came for gaining her own point, it was. 
“Heinchen” or “ Heini,” or “Schatzerl’”—for Susanna was a 
South-German woman and full of pretty soft diminutives—and 
her eyes would gleam so lovingly above her vivid red cheeks 
that Heini could no more resist their spell than if he were 
actually enchanted. At such times he was no ¢sar, but only a 
lap-dog without a wish that was not also that of his mistress. 
These alternations on Heinrich’s part betwixt marital assertive- 
ness and a gentle, almost filial yielding of his will, might have 
furnished Mr. Wurmser—I beg his pardon, Count Dagobert— 
with much amusement, had that noble gentleman been gifted 
with a sense of humor. 

As it was, he often said to himself that Moller was a fool 
ever to give in to any woman, and sometimes he said so to 
Moller. Then Tsar Moller would reply:.“ Susi is a good 
woman; she is very clean and a fine cook; she mends my 
clothes well; she wastes no money. I like to please her once 
in a while.” 

The little shoemaker had for his work-shop the corner 
between the two windows. One of these opened on the street, 
the other on the garden. The old stone house was very thick- 
walled, which gave delightfully deep sills. Heini kept his tools. 
in the street window, and Susi kept her basket and piles of 
sewing work in the recess on the garden side. Under Heini’s 
window, at the edge of the pavement, stood a long bench. 
Here at evening, when toil was over, they used to sit watching 
their neighbors or the people that walked past. Susi knitted 
everlastingly, with one forefinger stuck out, German fashion, 
while Heini smoked. After the stars came forth, Heini general- 
ly grew sentimental and put his curly head on Susi’s shoulder ; 
though she would keep on knitting and pretend not to notice, 
for she wished him to think that she did not appreciate his 
demonstrations too highly. ‘He will keep up the habit 
longer,” thought wily Susanna, who never for one moment for- 
got how young her husband was and that she was growing old 
faster than he. 

But while pretending indifference, she was very happy on 
account of his caresses, having in reality much more sentiment 
than Heini himself. 
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Whenever Count Dagobert had an idle day he always came 
to the Mollers’. He usually sat with them, but if he was in a 
sulky mood—which happened every now and then—he would 
sit by himself in the grape-arbor and smoke millions of cigar- 
ettes. He called these fits “ melancholia,” but Susi gave them 
another name in her own mind. It did not please her that the 
count should deliberately come to work off his distemper in her 
garden; that was carrying friendship a bit too far. 

But she refrained from complaining of him to Heinrich, who 
really seemed very fond of him, and who, considering his trade, 
owned few acquaintances. 

Besides, when the count was not melancholy he was exceed- 
ingly agreeable. He told tales galore out of the many lives he 
had lived, and if some of these tales lacked verisimilitude, his 
listeners were not likely to suspect it. 

I love to recall that picture of the Moller interior, with 
Susi moving about the clean floor in her neat, quiet way, or, 
perhaps, sitting and sewing on Heini’s shirt; Heini on _ his 
leather seat in the corner, the light from the deep window fall- 
ing on his yellow head bent over a boot which he cobbled or 
made from the new leather; and the tall Count Dagobert 
beside him, looking very much as Don Quixote might have 
looked, had that dear crazy saint been both wicked and sane. 
The count leans back against the wall, sticking out his feet for 
several yards in front of him, playing with Heini’s awl or sharp 
leather-knife, so that the latter has to be continually asking for 
these implements, and talks his fascinating talk. If Susi drops 
her scissors, he picks them up for her instantly, for he is 
terribly polite and always addresses her in her own South- 
German /atots. 

This was all very pleasant; Susi liked it well enough; it 
was the Sundays that she could not endure. For six weeks 
and more Susi had been going to church alone. Heini was a 
great sleepy-head and would never get up in time to go to 
either of the early Masses. 

Before nine o’clock the count would appear clad in light 
gray (which, after the fashion of sallow men, he greatly affected), 
with an extra high collar on his corded, columnar throat, and 
on his head a rakish, soft, gray hat. Then Heini would say to 
Susi, “ We're going to the Saengerbund rehearsal,” and that 
would be the last seen of the two until late at night. Susi 
knew that the Saengerbund meeting did not keep in all day. 

Formerly Heini would take her to the Sunday evening con- 
certs, where she would see people and drink a little beer, and 
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then come home happy and content. But of late she had dread- 
ed the long day of rest with no Heini to cook for or to go 
to church with—only her own restless, sad company. For the 
Mollers had not been very neighborly and knew but slightly 
the people living near by, even the two other families who 
dwelt under the same roof with them. Now she would have 
liked to make friends; but Mr. Wurmser was for some reason 
not popular in the neighborhood, and the Mollers had come to 
be looked upon askance for consorting with him. Susi did not 
know what was the specific gossip regarding the Austrian, but 
she began to guess that her husband might have a more profit- 
able acquaintance than he, for all his lands and names and 
rings and charming ways. Heini was almost sure to lose half 
a day’s work on Monday after he had been out with the count. 
Nothing particular seemed to ail him except restlessness; but 
everybody knows that a man cannot make shoes unless he 
sticks to his last, and Heini would stick to nothing. Then he 
was sure to be taken with a lordly fit on these Monday morn- 
ings, and such fits were very trying to the soul of a high-colored, 
black-haired woman like his wife, who had vowed never, never 
to lose her temper, but to remain unwrinkled and fresh-colored 
as long as possible. 

Susi had not ventured to ask Heini where he and his 
friend went together, nor had he at any time volunteered in- 
formation on the subject. If the count happened in on Mon- 
day, he made not the remotest allusion to anything that might 
have taken place the day before; only he was extraordinarily 
polite and attentive to Frau Moller, as if he divined in her a 
growing distrust of his relations with her husband. This Sun- 
day he had come before Heini was dressed. Susi greeted him 
with as much of a scowl as she ever permitted herself, but he 
did not appear to notice it. Heini came down hastily and asked 
for his breakfast in rather a curt manner. 

“We go to Mass first, mez Heinrich,” replied Susanna quietly. 
She had persuaded him into accompanying her to confession 
the night before, hoping to hold him by this means to his 
churchly duties. 

The count was leaning like a pole against the window, light- 
ing an elaborate, curved pipe, which indicated the entire ab- 
sence of “melancholia.” He laughed loudly at. Susi’s words. 

“Moller and I are going to Mass—High Mass,” he said, 
“very High Mass; nicht wahr, Moller?” 

Moller was silent. He motioned Susi to put breakfast on 
the table. She obeyed and he sat down immediately. The 
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count talked cheerily, but Heini made no rejoinders. He ate 
fast without looking up. 

Susi served him to all he wished, standing by and regarding 
him anxiously. In leaning over to hand him something she got 
a chance to ask in a low voice: “If Father Langbein wants 
to know where you are, what shall I tell him?” The question 
went unanswered. As soon as Heini had finished his breakfast 
he hurried off. Susi watched the two men down the street as 
far as she could see them—tall, lank Count Dagobert in his 
fine gray clothes, whom she now hated—yes, hated in her heart, 
and little Heini, her pretty Heini, so curly, so blond, so boy- 
ish, so dear. She longed to run after him and bring him back, 
as a mother would do were her child to disobey and play 
truant. Her eyes were full of tears as she went into the house ; 
Heini had not kissed her on leaving, nor, indeed, spoken to her 
save to ask for his best hat. Mournfully she put away the 
table things and mournfully prepared herself for church. 
Though the day was hot, she wore a thick veil to hide her 
weeping. 

The afternoon crept along like a sloth. Late at night she 
went out and sat on the bench where she and her Heini used 
to sit so lovingly. For many days he had not put his head on 
her shoulder. What was coming over him? Or was the fault 
her own? Perhaps she was growing old and ugly. Yet she 
had been a kind and faithful wife. And had he not teased 
her to marry him? 

It was long, long after midnight when Heini came home. 
Susi was still waiting up, sitting on the bench outside. The 
two came around the corner together, but as soon as the count 
spied Susi he turned back, leaving Heini to make his way to 
the door alone. Even by no better light than the stars gave 
she knew exactly why the count was such a bad friend for him. 
She had only suspected before, though hardly letting herself 
suspect. 

She got him to bed, but. she herself did not undress or lie 
down that night. 

Heini stayed in bed until high noon on Monday, and made 
no pretence of going to his work-bench. Heini was far from 
feeling well and his distance from happiness was yet greater. 
He dawdled wretchedly about the garden, knocking off the 
onion-tops and childishly trampling on the flowers; he shuffled 
up and down the sidewalk, gazing at everything yet interested 
in nothing; then, tired out, he sat in a heap on the bench and 
threw sticks into the street. He had no particular desire to 
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throw sticks, only it was so dreadful when he stopped throw- 
ing them. 

He did not dare to go inside. Not that Susi said anything 
to him—it was because she said nothing. She flounced about 
a good deal and kept busy all the time, though Heini could 
not tell what she was doing; and her cheeks were frightfully 
red; it seemed as if the red spot must burn into her flesh. 
It was a most uncomfortable thing to have such a wife. Heini 
tried hard to devise some means of asserting his superiority, 
but his intellect refused to budge. 

At last Susi, having apparently done all the work she could 
think of, put on her Sunday clothes and went out. Heini fol- 
lowed her with his sleepy blue eyes to the corner around which 
she vanished, and said to himself that he would have it out 
with her when she came back. Then he went into the house 
and took a nap on the table. 


Father Langbein was just putting the key in his door as 
Susi reached it. He must have read something in her eyes, 
for he led her into the back instead of the front parlor, and 
when he spoke to her a certain tenderness colored his usually 
jolly tones. Father Langbein was a big old man with an ugly 
face, though no one ever thought of calling it so. He had a 
hearty, brotherly way that is even more winning than the 
fatherly way. Susie began without. preliminaries. 

“ Father,” she said, “I am going to leave Heinrich, but I 
could not do it until I had first told you.” 

“Mrs. Moller! What do you mean? Leave your husband? 
Why ?” 

She told him the whole tale, from the time when Heinrich 
first met Wurmser at Saengerbund Hall up to the present 
hour. “I do not know how to get rid of him—Herr Wurm- 
ser, I mean, father—he is so bad for my Heini; Heini cares 
all for him now—not for me. I did wrong to marry Heini; 
I am too old—he is a boy. A boy cannot love a woman like 
me but for a little while. I have done all I can: I work for 
him, I keep myself nice, I can do no more. I must leave him.” 

The priest’s ugly good face wore a very troubled expres. 
sion. 

“You must not leave him, Mrs. Moller; you must stay by 
him and help him.” 

“T cannot!” she broke forth; “I cannot live through an- 
other Sunday like yesterday. Another night—it was so terrible! 
O father! I must go.” 
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Susi wept aloud, wiping her eyes with her bonnet-strings, 
for she had forgotten to bring a handkerchief. Father Lang- 
bein gave the tears plenty of time before he spoke again. 
Then he called her “Susanna,” like the big brother that he 
always seemed. 

“ Susanna, listen to me. You must not go away and leave 
Heinrich. Just because he is so young, he needs you the more, 
now that this temptation has come into his path. What would 
he become without you? Surely he loves you. At least he 
respects you, for you tell me that he shows fear and shame 
to-day. There is hope for him—but none, or little, if you leave 
him.” 

“ But how can I help him, father? I do not know what to 
do that I have not done. I wait on him; I do not scold him; 
I say many, many prayers for him—it is no good!” 

“Yes, yes, it is good; it will not be lost. But tell me, 
Mrs. Moller, have you done a// you can?” 

“Yes, all. Will not you now do something, father? Send 
for Heini and talk to him; that will do him good.” 

“T will, Susanna, but not until you have tried further means 
and failed. It is better that I should not interfere in such a 
matter too soon. Your influence will always be greater if your 
husband does not know that you found it necessary to complain 
of him. Is that not so?” Susie bobbed her head. “ Now go 
home like a good woman, and think it over and see if there is 
not some way in which to manage him.” Father Langbein’s 
grave German eyes twinkled playfully as he said this. 

“ A woman can manage a man, if she sets about it rightly, 
better than a priest even,” he added, and his words kept ring- 
ing through Susi’s head all the way home, and all that week. 

Count Dagobert did not pay them a visit for several days. 

He had been away—so he said. He treated “Frau Moller” 
with such charming courtesy that it was difficult at times for 
her to remember what she had against him, though she could 
not forget it long. Saturday night he took supper with them 
under the grape-arbor, and told stories too remarkable for any- 
body except the Mollers to believe. But one of the Mollers 
was growing wiser. After the most startling narrative of all 
Susi put a grain of salt by Heini’s plate. 

“What’s that for?” he asked. 

“Only a grain of salt, Schatzerl.” He snapped it inno- 
cently away with his finger-nail, but the count looked sharply 
at Susi, who was trying to scowl into her tea-cup lest it should 
be seen how her eyes were laughing under their great brown lids. 
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As Count Dagobert was leaving that night he said to Heini: 
“ Be ready early, will you?” Susi could not hear the reply, 
but she cared little, having arranged to be ready early herself. 

In the morning she arose softly at seven and prepared a 
nice breakfast. Then she sat on the stairs and listened for 
Heini to waken. As soon as she heard him turn over and 
grunt, she placed the hot victuals on a tray and carried them 
up to him. Heini loved to have breakfast in bed, and his wife 
frequently indulged him in this luxuriousness. “I thought I’d 
be sure to get you something in time this morning,” said she, 
seating herself on the edge of the bed to watch him eat. 

Heini felt very happy. Z/zs was the right sort of wife to 
have. His dignified reserve of last Monday had brought about 
excellent results. Should not a man spend his Sundays out if 
he chose? Man is the master in this world; a woman is a 
woman, let her be old or young. Susi looked young and 
pretty today; she always looked pretty enough when she was 
behaving herself. Her behavior this morning could not be 
improved upon. She laughed and chatted and coaxed her lit- 
tle husband to eat up everything she had brought him. 

Susie waited about the room while Heini put on his clothes. 
“Where is my best coat?” he asked; it was generally laid 
ready to his hand. 

“It’s in the closet, Heinchen; I forgot to put it out for 
you.” 

Heinchen went into the big closet after his coat. As he 
was fumbling for it Susie crossed over quickly, closed - the 
closet-door and locked it. Then she took the tray and went 
down-stairs. 

The noise that Heini made did not distress her, for the 
inner walls of this old stone house were as thick as the outer; 
there was no danger of their fellow-tenants being disturbed. 
The doors, too, were heavy and well hung; even his pound- 
ings came with a muffled sound. She had taken care to close 
the windows up-stairs, and if she could contrive to keep Count 
Dagobert from coming inside, he would never suspect any- 
thing. The count arrived betimes, and was both surprised and 
annoyed at not finding his friend. “He promised to go with 
me,” said he; “what does he mean by running off in this 
manner?” 

Susi had told him that her husband was called away on 
business, but the count knew that little Moller had no business 


in the world beyond his leather seat. 
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“Is he coming back soon? Where did he go? Why didn’t 
he tell me he had other engagements ?” 

Susi did not reply to any of these questions. She was busy 
washing up her breakfast things on a table outside the door 
that opened into the garden, and she banged those pans and 
dishes well, for she did not intend to give Herr Wurmser—as 
she took pains to call him—the slightest chance of hearing 
Heini yell and pound. 

Besides, she wished to make it as disagreeable as she could 
for Herr Wurmser, so that he would go away. He was not 
disposed to leave, however; he lingered around for an hour or 
so, fretting because of Heini’s absence, walking to and fro rest- 
lessly between the corner and the garden door. Several times 
he remarked that there seemed to be strange sounds somewhere, 
but he was unable to place them. 

Susi could not go on indefinitely making a noise, so when 
she had finished her dish-washing she lured the count under the 
grape-arbor and treated him to clabbered milk, which his soul 
loved. While he was eating it a thought popped into her head 
which she instantly put out. Back it popped again, and this 
time she said to herself: “ Yes, it will be better so, for Heini 
will never tell him the truth, and only part of the battle will 
be gained.” Then she spoke aloud—suddenly, for fear of weak- 
ening: 

“ Herr Wurmser, Heinrich is not away; he is at home—up- 
stairs. I have kept him in that he should not go with you. 
He is in the closet”; and she pulled the key out of her pocket 
and shook it in the count’s face. The count was so astonished 
that he looked like the caricature of himself. He dropped his 
spoon in the clabbered milk, started to his feet, and muttered 
a very.bad word in Susi’s dialect; then he said several more 
bad words in his own beautiful Hoch-Deutsch, and last, he broke 
into a laugh-—not the rich Jdasso-profundo laugh that generally 
came out of his long, thin throat, but a hideous hoarse one that 
made Susi feel as if this must be a stranger to whom she had 
been speaking. 

After he had done laughing he pulled himself together, made 
his overwhelming Austrian obeisance, and said: “Frau Moller, 
I have no further desire for the acquaintance of such a man”— 
very sarcastically—‘“ with such a wife!’’ Then did Count Dago- 
bert Christian Frederick Wurmser take his hat and depart, and 
the Mollers saw his face no more. 

Susi omitted dinner that Sunday. She could not have swal- 
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lowed a mouthful with Heini going empty in his closet. “He 
cannot be guzte starving,” she consoled herself. ‘He ate a very 
good breakfast; I made him eat everything.” 

Heini had long ago ceased beating the door and calling. 
“He is going to take it like a man, not like a child,” thought 
Susi, and she loved and admired him more than ever. After 
the count went away she nearly relented, and was on the point 
of letting her beloved prisoner out. But she reflected that the 
count could not be trusted; all his fine airs might be mere 
hypocrisy. He might come back; anyway, Heini would go 
straight after him and they would make it up again. There is 
small sense in putting your husband in a closet for discipline 
and softening before the business is accomplished. It was not 
only to keep Heini from evil companionship that she had turned 
the key on him; it was also to correct his own evil disposition. 
The means she had chosen came hard on both of them, but 
discipline must be maintained. Had she not promised Father 
Langbein to do all she could? She had prayed and thought 
and prayed, and this was the sole plan that the saints had re- 
vealed to her. Had there been a better plan, would she not 
have been shown it? Now that she had begun, she would finish. 
Heini must have plenty of time to think over his conduct; in 
darkness and silence such thinking is apt to be effective for 
good. Heini might lord it all he liked in most matters, but—she 
— would — not — have —a — man —coming—home—to—her—4#e- 
trunken ! 

So Susi sat patiently under the grape-trellis hour after hour, 
her heart with poor Heini in his stuffy closet, wondering what 
he was thinking of and whether he would ever forgive her. 
About four o’clock she went in to prepare supper. She made 
several little dishes that Heini was particularly fond of; many 
times had she gotten him out of a bad humor by placing one 
of these dishes before him. When all was ready to go on the 
table, she took off her gingham work-apron and put on a white 
tucked one with a ruffled bib that Heini greatly admired, 
looked at herself critically in the small square mirror hanging 
on the window-frame, and went up-stairs. It was very quiet in 
the bed-room. She listened at the closet key-hole, but heard 
nothing. The dead stillness frightened her. Perhaps Heini 
had suffocated! With difficulty she fitted the key in the lock, 
and tremblingly turned the knob. Heini lay on the floor, one 
arm thrown over a box on which was a pile of clothing, 
his head resting upon his arm. He was sleeping like a baby, 
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and indeed he resembled a very big picture of one, with mat- 
ted curls hanging low over his eyes, and lips just parted. 
Susi leaned forward and listened to his breathing; it was soft 
and regular. The pretty boy! The dear one! How tired he 
looked! What could he have thought of her for doing this? 
Her heart went out to him more than it had ever done. It is 
not only the Divine Chastener that loves the chastened one 
with an especial love. Susi was almost bursting with affection- 
ate pity for this poor little man who was her husband, and 
whom she had dared to punish! She threw herself beside him, 
embracing his beloved head and kissing it all over. He awoke 
dreaming that he had been caught out in a shower—a very 
warm shower, of salt water. ‘“ Heini, Heini,” sobbed Susi, “O 
Heini!” No other words would come. She hated to have him 
look in her face after what she had done, so she buried it in 
his neck and poured another salt shower down his back. 
Presently she felt his arms around her. 

“Susimein, Susimein!” he said. It was his dearest pet 
name for her. She knew now that he had forgiven all and 
that he was going to be good. 

When a man’s wife is ten years older than he and full 
twenty years cleverer, it is more than likely that he will be 
good and forgiving—unless he is quite a fool, and Heini was 
no fool; only very young and very weak. 


The earliest worshippers at church next Sunday were Mr. 
and Mrs. Heinrich Moller. They had an unusual number of 
prayers to say on this day. When Father Langbein came out 
before the altar and looked over the congregation and blessed 
everybody, Heini and Susi both felt sure he was looking 
Straight at them and that he meant at least two-thirds of the 
benediction for their own two happy hearts. 

As they sat down to dinner in the arbor that afternoon 
Heini exclaimed roguishly: ‘“Susimein, you’ve forgotten to lay 
a plate for the great Count Dagobert!” It was the first time 
he had alluded to his former friend. 

The bright red spot on Susi’s cheeks spread all over her 
face; but Heini was laughing, so she laughed too, and they 
giggled together like children over Heini’s little joke. 

“I’m afraid he’s given us up,” sputtered Susi, quite con- 
vulsed by her giggling. And that was the last time the count’s 
name was ever mentioned between them. 
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THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL IN 1786, 


A KING EDWARD SIXTH SCHOOL. 
BY T. SETON JEVONS. 


2) ROM the year 1509 to 1547, during the reign of 

47 the illustrious Henry VIII. and his chancellors, 
Wolsey and Thomas Cromwell, devastation in all 
its force swept over the monasteries of England. 
Aged priests were turned amidst their flocks, and 
father abbots strayed outcasts over the land. Beautiful abbeys 
were wrecked, and the dwellings of the monks, in times gone 
by the alms-houses of charity and the seats of religion and piety, 
were devastated, and all to fill the contaminated coffers of the 
polygamist king. It was a necessary part of the Reformation, 
say those who see no media via, but sympathize with the ex- 
tremists; whether or no, it certainly was the beginning of the 
end. Wicklif, the first man of Anglo-Saxon origin to be pointed 
at as a socialist—even Wicklif, the prime mover in England of 
the Great Reform, would have shuddered at the sight. 

Then Henry, when he had buried some half-dozen wives, 
passed to the Judgment Seat to answer for his misdeeds, and 
Edward VI. of pious memory ascended the throne. Now came 
a second stage in the practical part of the Reformation; if it 
was the father’s part to destroy, it was the duty of the son to 
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build up. Thus it was that the schools henceforth known as 
King Edward VI. Grammar Schools were chartered with that 
money which was stolen from the monks and priors in the very 
face of the pope. 

The particular school of which the following pages treat is 
situated not far from the River Ribble in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and close to the village of Giggleswick, from which it 
takes its name. 

Early in the sixteenth century one James Carr, being desir- 
ous of founding a grammar school at Giggleswick, contracted 
with the prior of Durham for the sale to him of a small piece 
of land adjoining the churchyard, on which he proposed to build 
a school. The quaint and curious conveyance is worth quoting 
from; it begins as follows: 

“This Indenture made the 12th day of November, in the 
yr of our L’d Gode 1507, betwixt the right Revd. Fader in 
Gode Thomas Prior of Duresme and Convent of the same on 
the one p’t, and Jamys Karr, prest on the other p’t. Witnesseth 
that the s’d Prior and Convent of an hole mynd and consent 
hath granted devised and to ferme lettyn and by these presents 
grant and to ferme lette to the said Jamys Karr, his h’rs ex’ors 
and assigns half an acre of land with the Appurt’s latte in the 
holding of Richard Lemyng, lyeing near the church Garth of 
Gillyswike in Craven within the Co. of York. 2 

And so on, describing at some length the position for the 
site. Then it goes on to state the rent to be paid, by the tenant 
holding this half acre, to the priory. It amounted to 12d. a year, 
and was to be paid “at the fest of St. Lawrence, martyr. a 

It then authorizes, in case of the death of Jamys Karr, “the 
vicar of the church, the Kirkmaster of the same, h’rs ex’ors and 
assigns to the said Jamys, jointly to elect one p’son being with- 
in Holy orders to be sole master of the gramer scole afore- 
said. 

For three centuries the school established by Carr flourished, 
till in 1786 thoughts were entertained of pulling it down and 
building a new one. 

The picture illustrates the school as it was in 1786. Under 
the edge of the roof and to the right of the door is a vacant 
niche, under which is the following inscription in old characters : 


“ Alma Dei Mater defende malis Jacobum Carr 
Presbyteris quog. clericulis hoc domus fit. In Anno 
Mil. quint. Cent. d’no D’e I. H. N. Pater miserere 
Senes cum juvenibus laudate nomen Dei.” 
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The stone bearing the above inscription was placed over the 
door of the second school, and in the present, the third, build- 
ing it may be seen built high up in the east wall. 


THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL. 


In 1553 the Rev. John Nowell, vicar of Giggleswick, applied 
for and obtained a charter from King Edward VI. by which 
the school was created a “Free Grammar School of King 
Edward VI.,” and was endowed with certain property of the 
dissolved Priory of Acester. The translation begins as follows: 

“Edward the Sixth, by the grace of God King of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, Defender of the Faith, etc. 











‘* A MORE BEAUTIFUL SPOT COULD HARDLY HAVE BEEN CHOSEN.” 


To all unto whom these our present letters patent shall come 
greet: 6 PIR eee 

“ In witness whereof we have caused these our Letters to be 
made Patent. Witness ourselves at Westminster, the twenty- 
sixth day of May, in the seventh year of our Reign. 

“ By writ, under our Privy Seal, of the date aforesaid, by 
authority of Parliament. 

“Inrolled in the office of William Notte, auditor, the 9th 
day of June, in the seventh year of the Reign of our present 
King Edward the Sixth.” 

A more beautiful spot could hardly have been chosen as a 
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site, nor one more interesting from history and legend. Situ- 
ated in a valley of green grass and green trees nestled the 
brown stone building; over the arched oak door, in a deep 
niche, stood a beautiful statue of Edward VI., since destroyed 
by the wilfulness of nineteenth century school-boys. 

To the east and north-east rise up a line of limestone hills 
called the Scaurs, or the Craven Fault. By some enormous up- 
heaval centuries and centuries ago the limestone was thrust 
upwards right through and far above the sandstone. Parallel 
at the base runs the white road past the ebbing and flowing 
well, of which hereafter, and over the top of Buck-ha’-brow. 
On the top, and swept by the wind, is a tower of stones called 
the School-boys’ Tower. From time immemorial it has been a 
custom for every new boy to place a stone upon it; but now, 
owing to the height to which it has risen, only small stones 
can be thrown upon its summit. 

At only one place can the steep sides of the Scaurs be 
scaled without considerable difficulty ; this spot is called Nevi- 
son’s Nick, after a famous outlaw who, when pursued by sol- 
diers, leaped his mare over the edge and reached the bottom 
in safety. 


“Curse them! they’re following yet— 
And the mare all lather and foam. 
How many? Three still! They were five 
When they started the fox from his home. 


“From Appleby town to Hawes 
We never drew rein for a breath— 
Full cry across Moughton and Smearside, 
They ride to be in at the death.” 


The leap is made safely : 


“They got to the Ribble and over, 
They staggered up Attermire side, 
The darkness closed round and the wind howled— 
Neither moon nor star for a guide. 


“Suddenly stopped the mare— 
Ears back, eyes starting in fright, 
Reared. Had he spared her the spur, 
She had saved him again that night. 
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“ But he drove them in to the rowels 
With a curse, and the brave little mare 
Right over Gordale Scaur leapt, and a terrible cry 
Rang for the mercy of God, rang to the desolate air.” 


, 


Gordale is a steep “cirque” in the hills best known from 
the fact that it is the. scene of Kingsley’s “ Water Babies.” 

The famous leap over the Scaur was made not far from the 
well with regard to which I may quote the following: 


“Long before the Hostel was ever thought of, Giggleswick 
was famous for its ebbing and flowing well. We ourselves have 
heard from old people the lines: 


“Near the way as the traveller goes 
There is a well both ebbs and flows, 
But nobody knows 
Why it procures both salt and gravel.’ 


“Which seems to be a free rendering of drunken Barnaby’s 


“Veni Giggleswick, parum frugis, 
Profert tellus clausa fugis ; 
Ibi sena prope viae 
Fluit, refluit, nocte, die, 
Neque novunt unde vena 
An a sale vel arena.’ 


“Drayton personified the well as a nymph who, fleeing from 
a satyr, was changed into a spring, and 


“«Even as the fearful nymph then thick and short did blow, 
Now made by them a spring—so doth she ebb and flow.’ 


“In reference to the well Giggleswick has been derived from 
A. S. guglian (strepitare) and wick (a settlement).” 


North-east of the school and at a distance of about six 
miles rise up Ingleborough and Pen-y-ghent, a lofty mountain 
from the summit of which the Lake hills are clearly seen on 
a fine day. In the south rises Pendle, and on the north-east a 
stone-covered road leads past the school playing-fields over a 
hill known as High Ridge. 

The natural history of the district is of great interest. 
Amidst the hills on the east there is one ridge particularly 
noteworthy because of the famous Victoria cave which gapes 
open on its side; school-boy legend says that a certain tailor, 
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by name Jackson, was hunting rabbits in the hills one day with 
a dog. One fat animal led him a long chase, and suddenly 
disappeared down a hole in the rocky side of the ridge; the 
small dog followed and, though the hunter waited patiently, 
did not return. He shouted and whistled, but all to no pur- 
pose, and finally descending into the valley came back with 
spade and pick. At the first stroke the earth caved in and 
revealed the mouth of a cavern. Since this incident scientists 
have been busy, and the excavation of the cave is finished 
except to the boys who love to scrape round in hopes of dis- 
covering some ancient relic. Amongst the objects discovered 
are a bear’s skull—the largest in the country—the antlers of 














THE PARISH CHURCH OF ST, ALKELDA. 


a reindeer, the bones of a jackal, and various trinkets and 
pieces of pottery, evidently made by the savage race who once 
inhabited the cavern. 

An interesting geological section was brought to light in 
the school-grounds, in the excavations for the foundations for 
new buildings in 1885. It showed clearly the work of glaciers; 
a large boulder, worn smooth and scratched in regular lines, 
now lies at the corner of the yard. 

The memory of the plague which devastated England in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century has been handed 
down to the villagers of to-day. On few places did the Black 
Death fall with more terrible or more wide-spread results or 
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with greater persistence. The farmers on the hills were smit- 
ten, and the price of labor and cost of food rose, augmenting 
the trouble. So terrible was the work of death that a belief 
arose in the minds of the people that Christ had deserted the 
earth. We may be sure that beneath the sods in the church- 
yard lie the bones of victims of the pestilence—a pestilence 
only equalled by that of Pharaoh fame. 

Going back in history, we can picture dashing Prince Rupert 
galloping through the street, or the determined Roundheads 
winding in regular order over the hill or chanting in the 
church in the twilight. So also we can imagine the villagers 
trembling at the inroads of the wild Scots, and further back 
quaking at the vengeance of the Conqueror, and still going 
back, we can picture the men gathering in arms to repel the 
incursions of the Danes. 

The parish church of St. Alkelda, in which the school ser- 
vices are held on Sunday morning and afternoon, is of great 
historic interest and worthy of a long description. _The church- 
yard is bordered on the north by a path dividing it from the 
half acre on which the original school was erected, and on the 
south, west, and east by village streets. In the middle of the 
street on the south stands the village cross, at the base of 
which are the stocks, still in tolerable preservation. They 
were used last, it is said, in the eighteenth century, and it is 
easy to picture the children of the village tickling with long 
straws the ears of some poor wretch in the fetters. 

Let us now follow a boy through the work of a day. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays are half-holidays, work ceasing at 
one o'clock. Assuming it to be summer—for in winter there is 
no compulsory work before breakfast—the big bell ringing 
monotonously from the roof of the hostel wakes the sleeper. 
He turns and goes to sleep again; by continual practice he 
has learnt to a second how long it takes him to dress. Five 
minutes elapse and “second bell” rings, another five and 
“third” sounds; still he sleeps; an equal interval and “fourth” 
and last rings, as though to say “ Now I have settled it, you 
must come”; but he is already up. and half washed, and in a 
few minutes is racing down the long dormitories, slipping on 
his coat in his wild career. As he rushes down the stone steps 
three at a time he glances across the yard; the head-master 
with slow pace is within three yards of the door, and the yard 
is eighty yards long. When once that figure with cap and 
gown places his foot upon the threshold, no one may enter ; 
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the door is closed, and those locked out—they are admitted in 
a few minutes—are counted “late”? and punished. But it is 
not the first time our friend has been in such a predicament, 
and he knows to an inch what handicap he can give. He flies 
like the wind, and squeezing through the closing door, saves 
himself. With regard to this door, I may mention a little inci- 
dent. The head-master one morning, being early, was the first 
to cross to the class-rooms; as he neared them he discerned a 
writing upon the door; on closer scrutiny there appeared in 
large white chalk : 
“ Abandon hope all ye who enter here.” 

The worthy head was dumfounded; the ominous words 
were erased and an 
investigation set go- 
ing, but all to no pur- 
pose; and the per- 
petrator of the mis- 
demeanor is still un- 
punished. 

After an hour’s 
work a bell sounds, 
and our subject, with 
the other boys, goes 
in to _ breakfast. 
Morning prayers are 
not till a quarter to 
nine, and the interval 
after breakfast is 
spent in various 
ways, walking, study- 
ing, or helping to roll 
the cricket-ground. 
Till mid-day he is in 
school, with the ex- 
ception of fifteen 
minutes at eleven o'clock, when lunch in the form of a bun 
is given out. The mail, which arrives at ten o’clock, is 
received by the boys during recess, or Break, as it is called. 
We will assume the boy we have chosen to watch to be in 
gymnastic set 2, and so we will have to follow him into the 
gymnasium, where he remains till nearly one o’clock. At half- 
past one he has dinner in the big hall, and probably grumbles 
at the food. From half-past two till four-thirty he is again at 
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work, and from then till after six we must play with him in the 
large cricket-field, and at half after six eat with him a very 
simple tea. From seven till eight-forty he is again at work 
preparing for the next day’s classes or recitations, and after 
prayers, at nine, he is free for the rest of the evening. The 
interval till bed-time, at a quarter to ten, is spent in various 
ways—in attending meetings of the chess club or literary or 
photographic society, or, greatest pleasure of all, displaying his 
oratorical powers before the august assemblage in the reading- 
room. 

The school at present educates some few over two hundred 
boys, and all are expected to join in the regular games of 
cricket and foot-ball. There are also five courts and a very 
good golf course. These last two are not counted as regular 
games, and are not allowed to interfere with the cricket and foot- 
ball. The members of the sixth form, as in all other schools, 
have considerable authority over the rest; they are termed 
seniors, prefects or prepostors, and on their character and. 
behavior depends fargely the social and moral standing of 
the school. Fagging is extant, but on so small a scale that no 
ill-will is entertained by the fags against the seniors. An im- 
provement seen in Giggleswick—it is common to all English. 
schools—is the absence of -bullying. School days such as Tom 
Brown’s are a thing of the past. To the public spirit of the 
boys themselves this improvement is greatly due. 

I could hardly omit when describing this school to 
mention the name of Archdeacon Paley, the author of Evidences 
of Christianity and other works, and with his name I should 
couple that of Thomas Procter, the sculptor. The former’s 
father was head-master in 1745 and sent his son to the school. 
The latter was born in 1753; he was the son of an inn-keeper 
who settled not far from Giggleswick. 


The above description, though imperfect, may serve to give 
a general idea of a typical English public school. Much of the 
information has been drawn from the School Chronicle, which is. 
issued every term. It must be remembered that a public school 
in England corresponds to that of Groton in the United States, 
and that what are here generally spoken of as public schools are 
in the old country called National or Board schools. 













A MOONLIGHT REVERIE. 


BY VIATOR. 


BESIDE a lone stream I was wayfaring nightly 

While sweetly it sang as it flowed to the west, 

And, musing, I gazed on its wavelets as brightly 

They smiled in the moonbeams that played on 
its breast. 


But soon, as I passed where a bramble was 
growing 
That shut from its bosom the moon’s pleasant ray, 
I observed that, though smiling no more in its flowing, 
Still, cheerily singing, it hied on its way; 


Till, issuing forth with the old smile of gladness, 
It shone in the light of the moonbeams again ; 

And so, with a song that gave no note of sadness, 
Through moonlight and shadow it sped to the main. 


Then I thought how man’s bosom when fortune is smiling, 
Illuming at times the poor wanderer’s path, 

Will yield, like that stream, to the pleasant beguiling, 
Forgetful the while of the ills that he hath; 


But that stream how unlike—that so cheerily flows on, 
Though deep be the gloom that o’ershadows it all— 

With bosom desponding man doubtingly goes on 
When shades of misfortune around him will fall. 


And I prayed—O my God! may like this little river 
The path of thy child through life’s wanderings be ; 

May my feet thus unfaltering journey on ever, 

In shade or in shine, toward Heaven and Thee. 
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AN ACADIAN MISSIONARY, AND HIS LAST REST- 
ING PLACE. 


BY M. A. CONDON. 


= N the dead and forgotten past there are heroes of 
whom the world has not heard, men whose deeds 
live and will continue to live while old earth 
goes on its way. Prominent among them, yet 
; * often unknown and unhonored, are the men who 
planted the seeds that have blossomed in the garden of faith 
and truth—the Catholic Church. 

A Catholic missionary in old Acadia. Down here by the 
sea, where 





“ Still stand the murmuring pines and the hemlocks,” 


where to-day, notwithstanding the encroaching march of modern- 
isms of the dying nineteenth century, the fir and spruce are as 
green, the ox-eyed daisies bloom as brightly, and the rivers 
roar on, as in the days of the good Abbé Sigogne, the subject 
of the following sketch. &) 


The village of Church Point, situated on the shore of St. 
Mary’s Bay, in the province of Nova Scotia, takes its name 
from the ancient church which was erected by the French Aca- 
dians, who struggled back to this picturesque part of Acadia in 
the years closely following their expulsion from Grand Pré and 
the surrounding country in 1755. 

The church stood on a point of land jutting out into the 
blue waters of the bay, and the village was included in the 
large tract of country which was for many years under the 
ministrations of the zealous Abbé Sigogne. Here, where he 
labored so faithfully, his remains were laid at rest. A modest 
gray stone tablet marks the spot. 

The abbé was a native of France, but nearly half a century 
of his life was spent among the Acadians in the province of 
Nova Scotia. 


A VICTIM OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Abbé J. M. Sigogne was born at Tours, France, in 1760. 
His father is said to have been mayor of Lyons. The young 
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Sigogne in his early boyhood was renowned for his intellectual 
attainments and ardent piety. It was said of him that “his 
talents were of a high order, and in him were united a fine 
imagination with a vigorous understanding.” In principle he 
was a loyalist, and the revolution which deluged his native land 
in blood was the cause of his exile from the sunny France to 
which he looked in after years with yearning affection, but to 
which he never returned. In England, where he sought an 
asylum, and remained for several years, he devoted himself to 
the study of English literature, enriching his already cultivated 
mind with gems of thought that shone the brighter for the rare 
setting in which they were encased. It was decreed, however, 
that the future of this man was to lie amid widely different 
scenes and environments from those of his early life, and with 
people who could little appreciate the rare talents and cul- 
tured mind of the stranger who came among them, but who 
did not fail to recognize his kindness and devotion to their 
best interests. 

Henceforth his way lay among the simple Acadians and Mic- 
mac Indians of the ancient province of Acadia; a people little 
fitted to comprehend or enter into the feelings and tastes most 
congenial to the cultivated man from across the sea. But his 
task it was to lead them to God, and well and faithfully he 
performed it. 


RETURN OF THE FRENCH ACADIANS., 


In 1797 Abbé Sigogne came to Nova Scotia, and assumed 
charge of the whole of the French settlements lying between 
Annapolis (Port Royal) and Yarmouth; comprising in all three 
large counties, in which the settlements were scattered far and 
wide, necessitating a vast amount of travel in order to visit 
them all at frequent intervals. For several years following the 
expulsion of the Acadians, in 1755, a number of those hapless 
people came—irresistibly drawn to the scene of their ruined 
homes—back to Acadia, and at the time of the advent of the 
Abbé Sigogne among them, they with their descendants and 
those of their compatriots who had, by taking refuge in the 
woods, escaped deportation, formed the principal portion of the 
population of that section of country. The coming of the mis- 
sionary—one speaking their own language, and a native of that 
fair France of which their grandsires told—was hailed with de- 
light by the Acadians, and in the quiet settlements of Church 
Point, Tusket, Eelbrook, in fact all over that portion of the 
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province, the abbé became the wise counsellor and faithful friend 
of those people ‘or a period of forty-seven years. At the ex- 
piration of this time God called his faithful servant to himself. 


THE IDOL: OF THE MICMACS. 


Father Sigogne was priest, teacher, judge, and counsellor all 
in one, and well beloved by all receiving the benefit of his advice 
in these respective capacities. No dispute arose among the 
people so violent but the word of the abbé was sufficient to 
quell it, and from his judgments there was no appeal. Nor was 
there any disposition to resist his decisions, so perfect was the 
confidence they reposed in him. That he was worthy of it, the 
life he devoted to their service amply proved. By the Micmacs 
he was regarded with the deepest veneration, and there were 
few warriors among the dusky children of the forest who would 
not have laid down their lives for the faithful friend who taught 
them to love the Great Spirit. He became thoroughly conver- 
sant with the Micmac tongue, and in their own language in- 
structed them in the doctrines of the Catholic Church; to 
which their few wandering descendants who may still be found 
in this country faithfully adhere. 


A TRYING LIFE. 


The earlier part of the abbé’s sojourn in his adopted coun- 
try was marked by hardships that would have tried the physi- 
cal and mental calibre of many men less accustomed to the civ- 
ilizing influences and comparative ease of a European life than 
he was, but nothing restrained him from the fulfilment of his 
duties. In that far-off time no roads intersected the dense forest 
and lonely morasses over which the iron horse now goes swiftly 
shrieking and thundering on his modern way through the land © 
that Longfellow has immortalized. Sometimes on horseback, 
but more often on foot, he followed the windings of a narrow 
bridle-path that led through dense groves of fir and spruce, 
into dark ravines and over lonely morasses, where the surround- 
ings would have appalled the stoutest-hearted hunter. Or, more 
frequently, the waters of the rivers and bays over which he 
paddled in his birch-bark canoe, with an Indian for his com- 
panion, were the only means of transit available by this heroic 
son of the church. He was ever ready to make any sacrifice, 
or suffer any personal inconvenience, in order to bring the 
consolations of religion within reach of the scattered members 
of his numerous flock. When the winter snows rendered the 
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narrow roads impassable, and ice lay over the surface of the 
rivers and inlets, snow-shoes were brought into requisition, and 
many weary miles through the wilderness were traversed by 
the abbé. On such occasions he was sometimes accompanied 
by. an Indian guide, but frequently made these lonely journeys 
alone, through a section of country where the crunching of 
the crisp snow underfoot, the moaning of the wind through 
the trees, or the startled cry of some animal, were the only 
sounds to break the silence. In our mind’s eye can we realize 
the picture? We see this gifted, intellectual man, whose youth 
had been spent amid the luxurious ease of the old world; who 
had studied in the centres of civilization and refinement; and 
who had been an actor in the glories and sorrows of France— 
now an exile, alone in the wilderness. When on some starlit, 
summer night he wended his lonely way across a swampy 
moor, or up a winding mountain path, where death in many 
forms might be awaiting him; where about him the only living 
things were the wild birds and beasts of the forest, what a 
sense of desolation must have appealed to the fortitude of this 
extraordinary man! 


DEATH IN EXILE. 


A lowly cabin or a Micmac hut, these were his habitations 
by night when journeying from one portion of his mission to 
another. But the eager welcome was his. The gladly proffered 
if homely fare and all that the hut afforded were at the 
disposal of the beloved missionary. No journey was too hazard- 
ous, no distance too great, and obstacles that would have 
daunted many a native of the wilds.were held as naught by 
the zealous priest when his ministrations were required. His 
half-century of life in Nova Scotia was only too short, and, 
amid the inconsolable grief of his people, the abbé passed peace- 
fully away at Church Point, on November 9, 1844, at the age 
of eighty-four years. Few missionaries have ministered to the 
people of this province who inspired as much respect and de- 
votion, or who were as universally regretted as was Abbé 
Sigogne. 

He rests not by the church on the point which gave the 
village its name. Time, the ceaseless moth of all things earth- 
ly, did not spare the little church of the Acadians, but a larger, 
more modern structure, on another site nearer the centre of 
the village, has succeeded it. The shadow of this church falls 
over a gray stone tablet, which bears an inscription in memory 
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of Abbé J. M. Sigogne, whose remains were laid beneath, and who 
is still held in affectionate remembrance by the people to whom 
he so unselfishly devoted his life. 


A FAITHFUL PEOPLE. 


Church Point is now a thriving settlement; the seat of St. 
Ann’s College, an institution conducted by the Eudist Fathers, 
and which is training in useful ways many a youth descended 
from the Acadian French to whom the good abbé ministered. 
A convent conducted by the Sisters of Charity is also doing 
good work here. It is a branch of Mount St. Vincent Con- 
vent, the noble institution situated on the shore of Bedford 
Basin, Halifax, N. S., and many daughters of the Acadian 
French are numbered in the community by which it is con- 
ducted. The whirligig of time has wrought many changes since 
the Abbé Sigogne navigated the waters of St. Mary’s Bay in 
his birch canoe, but the nationality of the scene of his labors 
remains unchanged. Still the descendants of the Acadians 
dwell here, speaking their own language as of yore, and, un- 
changingly, all the services in connection with the observance 
of their religion are carried out. The solemn Midnight Mass 
in the quiet church, the imposing céremonies of Holy Week, 
the Requiem Mass and Office for the Dead—all are here, as in 
the days of the missionary. As of old, the great procession 
marches on its flower-strewn way through the village on the 
feast of Corpus Christi, and the Catholics of the parish are as 
devout in the observance of their religious duties as were their 
forefathers under the teachings of Abbé Sigogne. The seeds 
of faith sown by the missionary have yielded a bountiful har- 
vest, and one that will endure. 


The village of Church Point extends along a considerable 
portion of the shore of St. Mary’s Bay, where the turbulent 
tide from the Bay of Fundy comes sweeping and rushing in 
over the great stretches of sand. The rapidity with which this 
world-renowned Fundy tide comes surging in is a source of 
wonder to one who views it for the first time, and woe to the 
stranger who lingers on the sands. He must lose no time in 
fleeing before this swift, oncoming wall of water. The little 
church before referred to stood near the shore of the bay, 
and the humble dwelling of the priest was in the vicinity. 
Those buildings have long since crumbled into dust, but the 
physical features of the site remain. A beautiful old garden is 
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among the writer’s recollections of this peaceful spot. Here 
could be seen great rows of raspberry bushes, long since re- 
lapsed to their natural wildness; a luxuriant growth of ground 
ivy, that covered stump and stone and ruined walls with its 
green and purple beauty; bunches of crimson and white “ ish- 
madale,” shooting up wild and luxuriant from what had once 
been a carefully trained flower-bed, and looking up, proud in 
its abandonment,- many an erstwhile cultivated plant, now 
growing side by side with the wild woodland and field flowers. 
The air was redolent of wild roses and sweet-blossomed clover, 
while about and pervading all there seemed a charming sug- 
gestion of long ago. A dream of the past was that beautiful, 
ruined garden. Close by a lake shimmered and glistened in 
the sunlight, great clumps of water-lilies showing their waxen 
petals in bright relief against a dark background of leaves. 
Farther out a long stretch of pebbly beach, and yet beyond, a 
shining expanse of sand, that extended far, far out to meet 
the turbulent tide, surging and tossing in from the bay. The 
ruined garden, and the shrubs growing about it, have now dis- 
appeared; but in other respects this is the scene that for many 
years met the view of Abbé Sigogne as he looked out from 
his humble dwelling. His faithful labors ended many years 
ago, but still the grandsires tell their descendants of the Abbé 
Sigogne, whose good deeds were legion, and whose name is 
still held in fond remembrance by the Acadian French. 























THE CAUSES OF THE PRESENT WAR IN CUBA. 


BY HENRY LINCOLN DE ZAYAS, M.D. 


.HE present formidable strife in Cuba is not an 
isolated phenomenon, nor the fitful explosion of 
youthful enthusiasm. The analyst of events will 
find its roots deep in the colonial policy which 
Spain has obstinately persevered in toward her 
daughters in the west, and all the revolutionary leaders are 
men upon whose brows the chastening hand of time has left its 
white impress. 

The enormous resources that Spain has been obliged to put 
forward; the fact that her leading statesman and most brilliant 
soldier, with 44 generals to carry out his bidding, has just been 
recalled-in disgrace, obediently to popular clamor, as a result 
of his complete failure, and that 200,000 men in arms, occupy- 
ing fortified towns, with all the resources of modern warfare, 
with all the means of communication at their disposal, with 46 
Spanish men-of-war and gunboats to patrol the coast, and the 
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fleets of the United States and England as allies to capture 
Cuban filibustering expeditions, have not been able to crush, or 
even to check and circumscribe, the revolution, all attest that 
the struggle now being waged in the “ fairest land human eyes 
ever saw” is not the work of a faction, but a general uprising 
of the Cuban people. 

At about ‘the middle of the sixteenth century the govern- 
ment of Cuba was transferred from the irresponsible hands of 
colonizing chiefs to the authority of a captain-general, who 
possessed all the powers of a Roman pro-consul. This oppressive 
system continued until 1812, when a liberal Constitution was 
adopted, which declared “South America and the Antilles to 
be an integral part of the Spanish territory”; provided for 
“the representation in the Cortes of the Ultramarine provinces 
on the basis of one deputy for every 60,000 inhabitants ” ; speci- 
fied “the manner of electing these deputies”; established a per- 
manent deputation to be known as “the Council of the Indies,” 
and a “Council of State’; the former to consist of 


7 members, 3 of whom were to be from the Ultra- 
marine provinces, and the latter council to be com- 





FARM-HOUSE. 


posed of 40 members, of whom 12 were to be representatives 
of the Antilles. 
This Constitution opered up a fascinating vista of prosperity 
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and contentment, and although rejected by Ferdinand VII. in 
1814; accepted in 1820; again cast aside by him in 1823, it 
was definitely adopted by Queen-Regent Christina in 1836. 
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The Cubans were elated at this, but General Tacén, at that 
time the occupant of the palace at Havana, declared “that not 
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the slightest change should be made in the island, unless by his 
permission as Captain-General.” 

In spite of this, the province of Santiago (Cuba) proceeded 
to elect its representatives, and three deputies duly chosen 
sailed for Madrid and knocked at the door of the Spanish Cor- 
tes. Their credentials were laughed at; their right of admission 
denied; and as a result of secret sessions, the Cortes declared, 
April 18, 1837, that “in virtue of the power in them vested by 


MORRO CASTLE, 


the Constitution, it was decreed . . . that the Ultramarine 
provinces of America and Asia shall be governed and adminis- 
tered by special laws; . . . consequently, the deputies for 
the designated provinces are not to take their seats in the 
present Cortes.” 

The moment that the Spanish government betrayed its trust 
and proved faithless to its Constitution, it alienated the re- 
spect and loyalty of its provinces, and fanned their spark of 
discontent into an all-consuming flame, terrible in its conse- 
quences. 

The history of Cuba since then has been an uninterrupted 
series of conspiracies and revolutions, more or less protracted 
or successful, the universal discontent culminating in the ten 
years’ war of 1868. In this campaign Spain lost 200,000 men; a 
man became a rare sight in whole districts of Cuba; Spain spent 
$700,000,000 in her endeavor to subdue the fairest and most un- 
happy region of earth, drenched, alas! more with the blood of 
her sons than by the beneficent dew of heaven. 

The war was concluded by the Treaty of Zanjén, carried to 
a successful completion by General Martinez-Campos, in 1878. 
By its stipulations Spain agreed to abolish slavery, and the 
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Cubans were accorded representation in the Cortes and many 
liberties, the majority of which are still to be found only on 
paper. 

Again the roseate tints of hope lighted the dark clouds of — 
Cuba’s political horizon; but years passed, and with them came 
disillusion and despair. 

The Cuban deputies at Madrid were eloquent and untiring, 
but the government turned a deaf ear to their arguments. The 
Spanish members made it a point not to attend when Cuban 
affairs were to be discussed; and on a memorable occasion, 
April 3, 1880, the Cuban budget was argued in the presence of 
but 30 deputies out of a total of 430 members, and only one 
minister, the colonial, deigned to honor the occasion with his 
presence; and yet Cuba pays $96,800 a year to maintain the 
ministry of Ultramar at Madrid. 

The armed revolt of 1868 had at one blow levelled in the 
dust the hoarded treasures bought at the price of colonial de- 
gradation and the infamous institution of slavery. The country 
had now to face the new economic state consequent on the 
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abolition of slavery; but Spain’s policy limited itself to making 
Cuba pay the cost of the revolution. The budget, for an island 
containing only a million and a half of inhabitants, for the year 
immediately succeeding a ruinous war, was $46,594,cco. This 














SUBURBAN VILLA. 


reckless compilation of the budget, without any regard to the 
fluctuating currents of trade and the financial pulse of the 
country, has resulted in piling up on the shoulders of the Cuban 
tax-payer the most onerous debt in the world, in proportion to 
the resources and the density of population of the country. 

In the matter of his taxation the Cuban has no voice. To 
wrest the voting franchise from the Cubans, Spain made the 
electoral right dependent on the payment of a high poll-tax, 
which barred the greater part of the Cubans, who had been 
ruined in the struggle. By this and other means Spain re- 
duced the right of suffrage to 53,000 inhabitants, or about 3 
per cent. of the population. And the simple declaration of the 
head of a commercial house being sufficient to have all the 
employees accepted as partners, and possessed, therefore, of the 
right to vote, little, miserable firms have been represented as 
composed of thirty or more partners, and every Spaniard in 
the country has been enabled to vote. 

Thus, in the electoral lists of Gtiines, whose population con- 
sists of 12,500 Cubans against 500 Spaniards and Canary 
Islanders, there appear the names of but 32 Cuban voters as 
against 400 Spaniards registered as voters. 

Not a single Cuban sits in the Board of Aldermen of 
Havana. In 1887 a Council of Ultramar was created in 
Madrid. No Cuban has, as yet, been admitted as a member. 
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The metropolis appoints all the officials of the colony, and 
all the influential and lucrative berths, by a singular coinci- 
dence, are captured by European Spaniards. 

The law provides for the election of the Board of Alder- 
men; but the Governor-General has the power to appoint the 
mayors of his choosing, and to suspend the Board of Alder- 
men, wholly or in part. 

Personal safety does not exist. In times of peace the 
Governor-General has been obliged to declare whole provinces 
in a state of siege, as brigandage stalked about, defiant and 
unopposed ; and at the will. of the Governor-General, he may 
imprison or deport any person, without trial, whom he may 
consider dangerous. 

The censorship over the press is absolute, and at the will of 
any police-officer an orator must change the tenor of his re- 








GROCERY-STORE ON THE MOVE. 


marks or hold his tongue. Of late even peaceful associations, 
such as the Planters’ Union or the Association of Working-men, 
have been forbidden, on flimsy pretexts, to hold their meetings. 

Cuba groans under the enormous debt of $295,707,264, which 
imposes a burden of $9.79 on each inhabitant of an impover- 
ished island against the $6.30 which weighs upon the prosper- 
ous French subject. This sum includes items for which Cuba 
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is in nowise responsible ; as, the expenses incurred by Spain’s 
occupancy of San Domingo, and by her hostilities against 
Peru; the amount advanced to the treasury to defray the 
expenses of the Carlist war, and the debt incurred by Spain in 
her attempt, as ally of France, to place Maximilian on the 
Mexican throne. 

The abuses and thefts of the Havana custom-house reached 
such a stage that General Marin, then governor-general, be- 
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CRUSHING-MILL OF SUGAR PLANTATION. 


sieged it in August, 1887, and cleared it of employees at the 
point of the bayonet. 

The robbery of high army officials in the matter of provi- 
sions, during the previous war, amounted to $22,811,516. It 
has been proven during the course of a heated debate in the 
Cortes, 1890, that the “ Caja de Depdsitos* (safe for deposits) 
had been robbed of $6,500.000; the scandalous detail being 
made public that it required three keys to open the lock, and 
each key had been entrusted to the custody of some high 
dignitary. General Pando, during that same session, made the 
statement, which has remained uncontradicted, that the rob- 
beries committed by issuing false warrants of the Board of 
Public Debt.exceeded $12,000,000. 

The granting of pensions is a source of flagrant abuse. The 
names of the dead are retained in the lists for so abnormally 
long a period that the Queen-Regent has recently said, in a 
state paper, that “it would appear that the granting of a 
pension insures immortality /” 

The commercial laws of June 30 and July 20, 1882, have 
established that Spanish products pay no duties in Cuba, while 
Cuban products pay enormous duties at the Spanish ports. In 
order to close the Cuban market to competition and retain it 
exclusively for the Spanish trade, foreign articles are burdened 
with a tax of, ‘in some cases, 2,000 per cent.! Thus, one hun- 
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dred kilograms of Spanish knitted goods pay $10.95 ; if of for- 
eign origin, $195. One hundred kilograms of cassimere, if from 
Spain, pay $15.47; but if it come from a foreign land, $300. 

The Spanish government has imposed an export tax of 
$1.80 on every 1,000 cigars of the Vuelta Abajo district; in 
consequence of which the traffic has languished, and from 1889 
to 1894 the exportation, according to the figures of the Havana 
custom-house, had decreased to the amount of 116,200,000 
cigars. 

Spain grants bounties to the sugar-planters within her terri- 
tory, but by the time that Cuban sugar reaches a Spanish 
port it groans under a tax of 143 per cent. of its value. The 
Cuban sugar-planter is hampered in every way by the govern- 
ment, which taxes the introduction of the required machinery ; 
and lays an industrial duty, a loading or shipping tax, and an 
import duty of $6.20 per hundred kilograms. 

Spain has received $500,000,000 from Cuba since the close 
of the last war in 1878, and of the fifty-four ports on the 
Cuban shore only fifteen are open to commerce, and all of 
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SUPPOSED BURIAL-PLACE OF COLUMBUS, HAVANA, 


them grossly uncared for; to the point that the harbor of 
Havana is in so filthy and unsanitary a state that foreign ves- 
sels are forbidden even to wash their decks with its waters. 

Cuba is made to pay a subsidy of $471,836.68 to the Span. 
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ish Transatlantic. Company ; but she is allowed only $182,000 
for education. Spain is now maintaining an. army of 200,000 
men on Cuban soil; but the state dédes not support a single 
public library. 

The last budget for Cuba imposes a burden of $16.18 on 
each inhabitant, more than double the amount asked of the 





FRUIT AND FLOWER VENDER,. 


peninsular Spaniard; and dissecting the estimates, we find that 
the debt saddled on Cuba absorbs 40.89 per cent. of Cuba’s 
total production. The army and navy required to keep the 
island in subjection consume 36.59 per cent. The remaining 
22.52 per cent. are to include all other expenditures, and of 
these Spain allows Cuba, for her material advancement and 
internal development, 2.75 per cent. ! 

These intolerable blunders and abuses have precipitated 
the present conflict. Cuba is fighting against the Spanish 
bureaucracy enthroned on the island; she bears no ill-will 
toward the generous Spanish people. The differences that 
exist are political; not of blood and religion. Both sides have 
appealed to the God of Battles. 
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DON UNIA AND HIS LEPERS. 


BY E. M. LYNCH. 


HE famous Don Bosco, whose work for destitute 
children is well known all over Italy, Spain, and 
France, fully shared Cardinal Manning’s para- 
doxical opinion: “It is quite true we have need 
of men and means at home; and it is decause 

we have need of men and means at home, and of more men 

and of more means by a great deal than we yet possess, that I 

am convinced that we ought to send both men and means 

abroad.” Don Bosco added great missionary undertakings to 
his enormous work for “the heathen at home.” One of the 
foreign fields of Salesian labor is Colombia. In 1889 a “South 

American expedition” set out from Turin, from the mother 

house of the order, and Don Unia formed one of the company. 

Two years later Don Rua, Don Bosco’s successor, received a 

letter from Don Unia, from Santa Fé de Bogota, saying that 

he longed to dedicate himself to the service of a number of 
unfortunate lepers, isolated—to prevent the spread of the dread 
malady—in a mountain region. “ No less,” he wrote, “than six 
hundred of these poor stricken creatures lie festering in the 
Lazaretto of Agua de Dios, a place about three days’ march 
from Santa Fé de Bogota. Not only are they cut off from 
home, friends, and relatives, and almost forgotten by their fel- 
low-men, but, worst of all, they have no priest, and are deprived 
of the consolations of religion. The arrival of new missionaries 
from Turin gave me fresh courage—for it will be easy to do 
without me now; so I waited on the rector and broached the 
subject to him.” At some length Don Unia then recounts his 
superior’s objections, and his natural hesitation at committing 
“a brother to evident peril of death.” “ But my tranquillity was 
gone,” the letter goes on, “and my rector enjoyed very little 
peace; for, day by day, I managed to keep the lepers ringing 
in his ears!” At last, after weeks of debating the matter, the 
rector said: “I daresay I ought not to hinder you. I give my 
sanction, on condition that Don Rua approves.” And the chap- 
lain of the lepers says he was forthwith “ canonically elected ”’! 

He adds, cheerily, that the news spread fast, and many of his 

well-wishers in Santa Fé “kindly took the trouble of calling to 

tell me that I was mad.” 
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There is a fine heroic ring about his high spirits. But Don 
Unia can be very serious, too, in his correspondence. He as- 
sures Don Rua that he will set out in obedience to what he 
firmly believes is a call from God; and he promises to “take 
all reasonable care of his health,” if permitted to go to live at 
Agua de Dios. Should he catch the terrible disease, despite 
his precautions, he trusts that ‘He, whose voice I obey, will 
give me strength to suffer with patience; and the thought of 
‘having brought some relief to those poor unfortunates will be 
my consolation.” 

Ten days later Don Unia reported himself already at the Laz- 
aretto, and “quite happy.” He wondered what Don Rua would 
say to the step he has taken, and hoped that his plan for re- 
maining altogether among the lepers would be confirmed by the 
superior-general. He writes: ‘“ Whoever comes out here becomes 
an object of public terror,” on account of the danger of infec- 
tion, “so that I believe my return to Bogota would not be the 
easiest thing in the world. Add to this consideration the fancy 
morsel of three days on a mule’s back, travelling over rocks 
and skirting precipices, with a burning sun overhead, without 
speaking of the forty quarantines I should be put through be- 
fore I could enter the town-gates; and then, if you think I 
should like to try it offen, you must believe that I am very 
fond of ‘a constitutional.’’’ He touchingly describes the rejoic- 
ings among the poor outcasts at his coming, adding: “ About 
a hundred little boys, in Sunday clothes and shining faces, ad- 
vanced, with many bannerets fluttering above their heads. These 
were followed by white-robed little girls bearing palms and 
singing. It was a simple scene, and yet so affecting that it 
drew tears from my eyes. But quite another spectacle awaited 
me within the hospital. God help those breathing carcasses, 
lying in a long-protracted putrifaction! In this awful condition 
they are said often to drag out a miserable decade!” 

The happy-hearted Don Unia confesses that his courage 
almost failed him at first. But, when he found that the 
afflicted beings in the last stages of the disease brightened 
at his presence, he felt that a “ghastly smile” was a great 
reward for weakness overcome. Though at the outset “stunned 
and stupefied,” the very misery of his terrible congregation 
made an irresistible appeal to him; and he resolved, more 
firmly than ever, to live with and for his lepers. In a letter 
to Don Rua he asks: “And what am I going to do, now 
that I am here? First, you must know, between hale and sick, 
the lepers muster upwards of twelve thousand souls. I am their 
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only priest. I shall have to look after my twelve thousand, 
celebrate holy Mass, administer the sacraments, and do what I can 
to comfort the poor tortured creatures by visiting them several 
times a day.” The children had to be taught their catechism. 
Strange to say, the progeny of the lepers live often to an 
advanced age without developing the plague, and then betray 
its symptoms. Some die old, too, and ever show the taint. 
Don Unia proposed to enlist “‘some gentlemen who live in 
this village” as catechists, “for,- by myself, I should not be 
able to get through all the work. Taking everything into ac- 
count, I think work won’t be wanting, so my life will be a 
happy one.” Even if he should fall a victim to leprosy, and 
cease to be able to say Mass, he consoles himself by thinking 
he can still “confess and comfort these creatures, though I 
be covered with ulcers.’ Meantime he constantly reported 
himself “happy,” though the temperature was “ unpleasantly 
high "—86° to 95° Fahr. He described his dwelling as con- 
sisting “of a shed divided into two little chambers, and cov- 
ered with palm-leaves, through which the rain passes beautt- 
fully ; and, with the burning heat one has to ‘bear, a little 
water does no harm. A fine little boy has been told off to at- 
tend to my few wants. He brings me something to eat twice 
a day, just as the crow used to do by the old hermit. Bread here 
is always stale, for it is carried up from Bogota. The water, 
in open contradiction to the name of the village, seems to come 
from the other place/ It arrives on donkey-back from more 
than two miles away, so that, in this hot weather, it is really 
nice to drink! They are going to add a little kitchen to my 
establishment, and, when that is built, my little secretary will 
remain with me in the capacity of ‘cook and butler.’ Dear Rev. 
Father, I place my entire confidence in your goodness of heart! 
Will you not confirm the vow I have made, and rejoice to think 
that these unhappy lepers are now blessed with the consolation 
of religion? With entire submission to your orders,” etc. 
From Turin, however, the post takes two months to reach 
the South American missions; and when Don Rua’s despatch 
for Don Unia, commissioning him to undertake the management 
of the Salesian House in the city of Mexico, reached Bogota, 
it was interpreted as meaning that the permission to devote 
himself to the Lazaretto was refused. As a matter of fact, 
Don Rua granted his priest’s heroic request as soon as it was 
made, “with tears, and a heart full of warm thankfulness.” 
But Don Unia believed himself under marching orders for Mexico, 
and he dutifully made ready to depart. He wrote to his superior: 
VOL. LXII.—52 
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“In order to render my going away less bitter to these 
agonized souls, I will not leave them without hope. I shall 
give them to understand that after visiting Mexico, within the 
lapse of a few months I shall be back again among them, to 
remain here for ever. My dearly loved superior, Don Rua, 
will not, surely, make me break my word? When all matters 
are settled in the Mexican house, I implore you to send a 
rector with the necessary staff from Turin, so that I may re- 
turn to the care of my lepers. The parting moment will be 
heartrending, but holy obedience will give me force to con- 
quer myself and surmount every difficulty. From Bogota I 
shall go straight to Mexico; but my thoughts and my heart 
will be always with the miserable beings I leave behind me in 
desolation. My lepers, my poor lepers! with them is my mis- 
sion. 7Zhis is the work God has called me to do. Your Rev- 
erence cannot find the heart to deny me the consolation of fol- 
lowing my true vocation.” 

Six hundred and twenty lepers signed a touching letter to 
the superior in Turin, begging that Don Unia might be restored 
to Agua de Dios. The charitable Society of St. Lazarus peti- 
tioned Don Rua in the same sense in most moving terms. 

Letters from Colombia, published during the autumn of 
1893, in one of the daily papers of Turin, give an account of a 
visit to Agua de Dios and Don Unia. The writer begins by 
praising at considerable length the wild grandeur of the moun- 
tain-road from Santa Fé de Bogota; and continues: “After a 
ride of almost three days | arrived at the village of anguish. 
The first object that met my gaze was a young woman sitting 
by a cabin door. Her deformed face was noseless, and her shape- 
less ears were at least four times their natural size. Sad to say 
she clasped an infant in her arms—one more victim doomed to the 
lepers’ lot, and the possible parent of other lepers! In this re- 
public the victims of leprosy are estimated at twenty-five thousand. 
It is the imperative duty of the government to fight against 
this dreadful scourge, which increases enormously year by year. 

“Curiosity impelled the people to pour out of their huts to 
see a stranger in their village. And what a fearful popula- 
tion to look upon! All maimed; many noseless; some wear- 
ing green glasses, which added to the ghastliness of their ap- 
pearance! The swollen ears of one poor man were flapping 
upon his shoulders. 

“Don Unia, a native of Cuneo, who left Turin about a half 
year ago for Bogota and Agua de Dios, offered to take me to 
the hospital. The present building is too small. It only con- 
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tains fifty beds; but another hospital, to accommodate upwards 
of three hundred, is in course of construction. 

“In this home of horrors my eyes first fell upon a man of 
about twenty-five. A doctor, also stricken with leprosy, stood 
over him. Two very young Sisters of Charity bent over his 
miserable body—a mere skeleton, ulcerated from head to foot 
—one washing the fetid sores and the other sister covering 
them over with a filament. At the sight of Don Unia the 
poor leper cried out: ‘Father!’ The priest went up to him, 
clasped his extended hand, and found such words of comfort 
for the sufferer that his dying eyes sparkled with joy.” 

The writer of this letter was then on the spot in which the 
worst cases were collected. Don Unia, on his arrival, described 
the inmates as, “one without hands, another without arms; 
others without feet. Here is one whose flesh is dropping off 
piecemeal.” His visitor of a few months ago “could not 
bear the sight of these heartrending tortures. I fled from the 
hospital, overwhelmed with horror. Later I ventured to tell 
Don Unia it was his duty to use every possible precaution to 
keep himself free from this loathsome disease; but he said: 
‘Leprosy, you must know, makes the patients extremely sen- 
sitive. Were I to show repugnance, they would hate instead 
of loving me. A poor creature embraced me, and died in my 
arms, the day before yesterday. If I had tried to shake him 
off, he might have died cursing me; and I could never have 
forgiven myself for his un-Christian death. Believe me, if we 
want to help these poor people, we must love, not loathe them.’ 
Don Unia’s health,” the letter goes on, “has suffered greatly. . 
He is no longer the stalwart mountaineer he used to be, but a 
broken man, who, if he remains at his noble post, will speedily 
exchange this for a better country. The heat is suffocating 
here all the year round.” 

Don Unia left for Europe on the 14th of October last, by 
the imperative orders of his superiors and medical adviser. He 
only went home to die. On the gth of December last he peace- 
fully passed away at the house of his order in Turin. 

Another Salesian priest is engaged in studying all the known 
“cures,” or alleviations, for leprosy, including the Mattei treat- 
ment ; and, when equipped with all the learning attainable, he 
too will join the devoted band of workers in the Lazaretto. 

What heroic charity and self-abnegation is shown by these 
Salesians—priests, sisters, and catechists alike! 
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THE NEW POET LAUREATE. 
BY JOHN J. O'SHEA. 


mes: T was surmised by many, owing to the long inter- 
regnum in the Poet Laureateship, that the office 
was to be allowed to fall into desuetude. What 
Lord Salisbury’s motive was in delaying to fill 
it up, now that he has proved the surmise to be 
wrong, is the new topic of much conjecture; the next, what 
reasons impelled him to the choice he has made. He may 
have wished to have it said of the selection what another 
laureate said about the building up of man: 


“*Twas not the hasty product of a day, 
But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay.” 


The poet to Lord Salisbury’s fancy was perhaps not easily 
found. It was all foretold in Astrea Redux. The fateful hour 
seemed at hand when 

“ Roused by the lash of his own stubborn tail 
Our lion now will foreign foes assail.”’ 


There were two men in England who might be relied on 
to sing of arms and the man when the smell of British salt- 
petre was in the air—Alfred Austin and Tracy Turnerelli. 
Turnerelli, who has since joined the majority, was not only a 
. poet after Lord Salisbury’s heart, but one who would beg the 
world for pennies to buy golden laurel wreaths for the brows 
of his heroes. But, then, Turnerelli had made a hero of him 
who was Lord Salisbury’s deadly enemy through life—the 
tinselly Beaconsfield. Hence, Turnerelli being ineligible, the 
field was limited. As for such men as Swinburne, Morris, 
Watson, Patmore, and Thompson, they had for the most part 
pitched their key too high, or conimitted some indiscretion 
which barred them out. The literary tastes of the court are 
homely, and the Prime Minister is too good a courtier not to 
follow instead of seeking to lead. The temper of the time 
was not Augustan, and the muse to match it must be one with 
a helmet on her head and the Union Jack crossed over her 
shoulders, ready to fight or ready to haggle as circumstance 
might demand. There was much astuteness too in the pre- 
mier’s choice. Jealousy amongst the greater poets whom he 
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has passed over is absolutely impossible—that is, if such a low 
passion can have a place in those celestial breasts. 

The question has often been asked of late, Of what use is 
the Poet Laureateship? It is preposterous to put such a 
query. In a system which makes an institution of grooms 
of the bed-chamber, wig-makers to the court, chimney-sweeps 











ALFRED AUSTIN, POET-LAUREATE. 


to the Lord Lieutenant, and butchers and green-grocers to the 
sovereign ad Ub., the post of official gleeman, as the Laureate- 
ship seems to be regarded by ministers of Lord Salisbury’s 
type, comes in quite naturally. It is distinctly of the Norman 
cult—that idea of the relation of men and things and human 
thought out of which grew the vast retrocession known as the 
feudal system. Lord Salisbury himself is a direct outcome of 
that system. It was a system entirely to his mind, so far as 
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we can judge of him. If he were ever to go into battle, he 
would have his gleeman or jongleur tossing up his sword and 
singing his doggerel as he went before him, like Taillifer before 
the great duke. Exalted poetry was no part of the Norman’s 
bill of requisites. Blood and iron were quite enough to satisfy 
his soul’s cravings. 

The Laureateship, there is no doubt, had its origin in this 
idea of the proper constituents of a court retinue—as the court 
jester had. It is little wonder that a low conception of its 
functions was met by a poor ambition on the part of the 
aspirants to the office, very often, and a still poorer execution. 
The very names of some of these degenerate poets have been 
forgotten; no one has thought the works of several of them 
worth, not to say preserving but even mentioning: A front 
rank is claimed for four of them—namely, Ben Jonson, John 
Dryden, William Wordsworth, and Alfred Tennyson. It is 
questionable if modern judgment will admit the claim for all 
of these. But it is a singular proof of the powerlessness of 
the greater gift of song over the Philistine spirit of British 
statecraft that the noble strains of Tennyson should be for- 
gotten in the choice of his successor. Vulgarity is again en- 
throned in high places in Great 
Britain, and the taste of the Geor- 
gian ages is again asserting it- 
self. Even royalty, we believe, 
has often been pleased to be 
charmed with the martial lyrics 
of the Great McDermott, and the 
chauvinistic sentiments which en- 
abled that eminent minstrel to 
reap a rich harvest are exactly 
suited to the tastes of the great 
leader of the English Tory party. 

As for the new Poet Laureate 
himself, he appears to be perfect- 
ly at home in the den of the roar- 
ing lion with his “ stubborn tail” 
lashing his angry sides. He was 

Wiis WompeworTi. not well warm in office when he 
proved his own mettle and justified 

the expectations formed of him by the production of a metri- 
cal composition on the raid of Dr. Jameson into the Transvaal 
which will easily hold its own in poverty of wit and flabbiness 
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of expression. England has not often produced a Laureate 
whose syllables walked with such leaden feet as in this threnody: 


“«Wrong! Is it wrong? Well, may be; 
But I’m going, boys, a]l the same. 
Do they think me a Burgher’s baby, 
To be scared by a scolding name? 
They may argue, and prate, and order; 
Go, tell them to save their breath ; 
Then over the Transvaal border, 
And gallop for life or death! 


“« Let lawyers and statesmen addle 

Their pates over points of law; 

If sound be our sword, and saddle, 
And gun-gear, who cares one straw? 

When men of our own blood pray us 
To ride to their kinsfolk’s aid, 

Not Heaven itself shall stay us 
From the rescue they call a raid. 


“«There are girls in the gold-reef city, 
There are mothers and children, too! 
And they cry, “ Hurry up! for pity!” 
So what can a brave man do? 
If even we win, they will blame us; 
If we fail, they will howl and hiss. 
But there’s many a man lives famous 


For daring a wrong like this!’ 


“So we forded and galloped forward 

As hard as our beasts could pelt, 

First eastward, then trending nor’ward, 
Just over the rolling veldt ; 

Till we came on the Burghers lying 
In a hollow with hills behind, 

And their bullets came hissing, flying, 
Like hail on an arctic wind!” 


Hatred of the Hollander appears to be a sort of heritage in 
the Laureate’s office. We find Dryden giving expréssion to it 
more honestly, yet withal somewhat uncouthly, in a poem writ- 
ten in 1662: 

“To one well born th’ affront is worse and more 
When he’s abused and baffled by a boor. 
With an ill grace the Dutch their mischiefs do; 
They’ve both ill nature and ill manners too. 
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Well may they boast themselves an ancient nation, 
For they were bred ere manners were in fashion. 
And their new commonwealth has set them free 
Only from honor and civility.’ 


The broom of Van Tromp had swept the English Channel 


JOHN DRYDEN. 


then, as the rifles of 
Oom Paul’s burghers 
did Laing’s Nek and 
Krugersdorp more re- 
cently. The vein of 
racial antipathy is evi- 
dently unfavorable to 
the divine afflatus in 
any age. 

“Rare Ben” felt 
that there must be 
a mutual dependence 
between prince and 
poet, to be maintained 
by substantial proofs, 
in kind no less than 
of mind, as he show- 
ed when he _ wrote 
wrathfully : 


“ As the old bard should no canary lack, 
’Twere better spare a butt than spite his muse. 
For in the genius of the poet’s verse 


The king’s fame lives. 


Go now, denie his tierce.” 


Monarchs do not appear so prominently now; it is their 


Lord Salisbury has been 


execrated for his callous policy in regard to the Armenian mas- 
sacres, and the Poet Laureate feels himself called upon to de- 


liver himself as proxy. 


He chides William Watson, who had 


written a poem full of noble indignation about England’s shame 


in this transaction, in these terms: 





“‘Comrade, to whom I stretched a comrade’s hand 
Ere Fame found hers to greet you, and whom, still 
Right bravely singing up the sacred Hill, 
I watch from where the cloudless peaks expand, 
Think not that you my love now less command, 
If to you, wilful, I oppose my will; 
And pray you not untune sweet voice to shrill 


In harsh upbraidings of the Mother Land. 
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To mock her is to soil one’s self with shame, 
Nor is the rhyme yet written that can mar 

The scroll emblazoned with her fadeless fame, 
‘Sloping to twilight.’ Blinded that you are, 

Look, in her hand shines freedom’s sword aflame, 
And on her forehead glows the morning star. 


“But she, not you, nor any child of song, 
Must sound the hour the friendless to befriend, 
And with unmitigable justice rend 
The ensanguined trappings from the Rod of Wrong. 
I too cry out, ‘How long, O Lord, how long ; 
Shall ghouls assail and not one glaive defend ?’ 
But God’s great patience never comes to end, 
And, by long suffering, vengeance grows more strong. 
So from unseasonable chidings cease, 
Impious to her who bears within her breast 
Wails from the East and clamors from the West. 
Nay, should the clamor and the wails increase, 
Firm in the faith she knoweth what is best, 
Keep you to-night the Festival of Peace.” 


The delicate good breeding displayed here, in reminding 
Watson of the good turn done in the past, reveals one qualifi- 
cation at least for the office of official rhyme-maker. Conscious 
self-righteousness is a suitable yoke-fellow with national arro- 
gance. Our age is opposed to all modesty in self-proclama- 
tion, whether of private virtues or sub-celestial gifts, and John 
Bull militant is the embodiment of that spirit in the sight of 
all mankind. Why should the poet be of any higher mind than 
the piper who skirls a barbaric blast to encourage the kilted 
warriors of Britain as they bring home lessons of civilization 
and good taste to the graceless subjects of King Prempeh and 
other unreasonable persons? 

There is, indeed, no evidence whatever in any of Mr. Aus- 
tin’s work that he recognizes any loftier.function for any bard, 
official or non-official. He regards the English race as the only 
one proper for a British poet’s theme, and whether that race 
do right or do wrong at home or abroad, he has nothing for 
it but his good-will and the best thing that his irrepressible 
rhyming habit can compel him to do. In a piece of his entitled 
“Veronica’s Garden” he thus limits the terms of the angelic 
salutation, “ Peace on earth”: 
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Or far beyond the western flood 































Race of our race by every sea! 


Britons of to-day ? 


tion of a ludicrous position. 


unto all of British blood— 
Whether they cling to Egbert’s throne, 


Have raised a sceptre of their own. 
“ Blood of our blood in every clime! 


To you we sing the Christmas rhyme, 
For you we light the Christmas tree.” 


It is stated that Mr. Austin is a Catholic, and some Catho- 










The “men of good will” to whom the message was origi- 
nally delivered was too comprehensive a limitation for Mr. 
Austin’s idea; but it does not appear to have entered into his 
mind when penning the greeting that the British race, as at 
present constituted, had not even an existence when the ange- 
lic message came. What, then, could be more thoroughly British 
than the desire to appropriate its benefits exclusively for the 


There is not much hope that the new Laureate will ever do 
much better work than he has done. He is now past the 
grand climacteric, and if ever he had the true poetical fibre in 
him, the strain must have revealed itself long ere this. The 
only vestige of the bardic nature which he manifested during 
his tolerably long career was the tendency to attack brother 
poets for their literary shortcomings. This he did some thirty 
years ago in an essay on “ Poetry of the Period.” 
Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, Morris, and other would-be 
bards, very roundly in that volume, and so cleared the way for 
his own advent. He improved his opportunities, in travelling 
about the world as special correspondent for a Tory newspaper, 
to study the green lanes and pastoral scenes of “ Merrie 
England,” and depict them as though they had not been evolv- 
ed from his own inner consciousness. Some carefully jointed 
verses of his to the Seasons reveal a diligent telepathic study of 
recurrent phenomena which have not escaped attention even in 
pre-Laureate days. He has written tragedies which have found 
a place in the British Museum. Those of whom he has striven 
to make heroes are presented in such a way as to leave us in 
doubt whether we should laugh or weep over their achieve- 
ments or their fate. It is for this reason that our sympathies 
are perhaps improperly diverted to the side of the unfortu- 
nate Dr. Jameson. He ought to have been spared the humilia- 


He scored 
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lic writers seem to think that his religion ought to atone for 
the weakness of his verse. To see the edge of bigotry in Eng- 
land so blunted as to allow a Catholic to get an office like the 
Laureate’s may indeed be a more significant fact than the 
decay in literary taste which this particular appointment indi- 
cates. There is more good sense in this view than in anything 
else put forward in extenuation of the appointment. Trivial as 
the position is, it shows how the current of feeling runs in the 
highest circles. It is in the nature of poetry that it must have 
its epochs, its days of 
glory and its days of 
abasement. But in the 
realm of the soul it is 
different; the interests 
involved in it have a per- 
manent value. It matters 
little whether Mr. Austin 
is a good Catholic, as some 
say he is, or an indifferent, 
a lapsed, or an unortho- 
dox one, as others assert 
him to be. The fact that 
he is a Catholic of any 
kind is the only really 
significant thing about 
the whole proceeding. 
But it was neither be- 
cause he is a Catholic 
nor because he is a 
homely-witted poet that 
he has got the post. Plus 
these facts, he is a Tory politician, a man who has helped the 
present government, and a man who will versify Tory deeds 
whenever the opportunity serves. The Laureate himself it will 
be who will have to bear the penalty of the blunder. Well 
might he bear in mind what his brother Laureate, “ Rare Ben,” 
so candidly wrote in his old age: 7 





BEN JONSON. 


“welcome Povertie. 
She shall instruct my after-thoughts to write 
Things manly, and not smelling parasite. 
Rut I repent me: stay. Whoe’er is raised 
For worth he hath not, he is taxed, not praised.” 
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BY REV. E. L. QUADE. 


ST is a strange, yet undeniable, fact that, wherever 
% and whenever the “ Missions” become the topic 
of our Catholic circles, we are apt to wander 
immediately to the remotest recesses of Africa, 
Asia, and of the islands, large and small, and to 
conjure up graphic scenes of missionary toils and sufferings. 
Rarely ever does it enter our minds to remain at home and 
seek for the Africa of our proximity. And yet how real an 
Africa may we find beneath the very shadows of our own dear 
homes! Those living in the larger cities need but to glance out 
of the window, or into the alleys, to convince themselves of the 
fact. It is not indeed the Africa of the Pharaohs, nor that of 
St. Augustine, nor of the Czsars in the older hemisphere, but 
rather the Africa of Christianity in the New World. Not the 
Africa of the Nile and the Congo, but that of the Potomac 
and the Mississippi. 

Leaving aside the true native land of the Negro, the south- 
ern portion of our beloved country justly deserves the title of 
“QOur Africa.” Our Africa it is, since it is the soil of our 
soil; Our Africa, since the Negro is our fellow-citizen; and, 
finally, Our Africa because upon us devolves the duty of ex- 
tending our civilization, moral and civic, to it. We owe it to 
the cause of humanity to put into its grasp the means where- 
by it may perfect its liberty, enlighten its mind, and dispose it 
to become partaker of the merits of Redemption. 

For the benefit, therefore, of the uninitiated, let us survey 
“Our Africa,” get a fair glimpse of its people in their most im- 
portant aspects, and learn from their condition what we have so 
far done, and what we are at the present doing, to ameliorate 
its condition. 

In area Our Africa occupies fully one-half of the territory 
allotted to the principal thirteen Southern States. Its domain, 
centring at Alabama, borders along the Atlantic and the great 
Gulf, reaching along the Mississippi valley to. upper Missouri, 
and along the Ohio valley as far east as Pittsburg. All these 
vast tracts of land are: included within the Black Belt. Out- 
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side of these limits we shall find only about half a million of 
Negroes, distributed sparsely among the Western and Northern 
States. Thus we may safely say that they inhabit that portion 
of our land which flows with milk and honey; for we all have 
learned to wonder at the fertility with which nature has en- 
dowed it. 


VARIETY OF RACE. 


The census of 1890 shows the total number of the colored 
population to be 6,996,166. This number, however, is not to 
be taken absolutely; for no race has exhibited such productive 
proclivities in this climate, so hostile to Europeans. We may, 
without hesitation, put the figure close to 8,000,000 or over. 
This is the most probable opinion, and is upheld by many 
authorities. Among themselves they vary as do the different 
types of the Caucasian race. Olmstead, in his Slave States, 
grades the Negro of Louisiana into ten distinct types, ranging 
from the full-blooded Negro to the 1-64th black; from the 
Negro sine aditu to him sang-méle. Their gradation reveals nine 
different species, from the combination of White and Negro, 
which results in the Mulatto, to that of the Mulatto and Chinese, 
whose offspring are classed as Chinoes. It is not to be dis- 
puted that their knowledge of the white man’s superiority in 
many respects impels a frantic desire to have their issue 
approach, at least one degree, that of their envied neighbor. 
This vast number constitutes half the population between the 
Potomac and the Mississippi. Considering, then, their rapid 
and steady growth, it will be only a question of the near 
future when the political term given the South, as the “Solid 
South” for the party now in office, will become the same for 
the contending party. 


INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL DEBASEMENT. 


As a field of missionary labors it is devoid of all attrac- 
tions save to one who has left everything for the sake of Him 
who promised a hundred-fold reward. It is difficult to fancy a 
people in a worse plight than the Negroes of the South. Liv- 
ing amid our civilization, vast numbers of them are yet not of 
it; men by civil law, yet in very great part children; citizens 
by constitutional amendment, yet babes in the exercise of their 
rights; apparently Christians, they are really of no religion; 
free men in the eyes of the world, yet really shackled with 
the fetters of superstition ; strong in the exercise of imagina- 
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tive power, yet weak in their ability to comprehend real 
ideas; in the sight of the law they are everything, in its 
hands they are nothing. For the most part they are ignorant 
of the first truths of Revelation and devoid of knowledge of 
the Commandments, whilst their notion of our Blessed Lord 
seems to go no further than a glib and offensive use of His 
Holy Name. Morality may have a name among them, but in 
how many localities does it not end with that! Knowledge, 
after a fashion, is becoming theirs; but of what kind? 

This is, in fine, their present moral, social, and political stand- 
ing. In what capacities they combat in the struggle for life is 
well known. As house-servants we find them scattered every- 
where, poor and hard-working laborers, washerwomen, barbers 
and waiters, ‘longshoremen and hands coming and going in the 
oyster-boats and fishing-smacks. In general, holding their own 
in the struggle for life in the teeming streets and alleys of the 
colored quarter. 


AT THE WHITE MAN’S MERCY. 


Treated, as a rule, with fairness and humane regard by their 
white employers and white neighbors, in many cases they are 
yet made the scapegoats of superior guile. Two causes, oc- 
curring frequently, are destined to alienate their affections and 
respect for their white neighbor. The one is, the ever too ready 
avenging. power of the mobs; and the other, the taking advan- 
tage of his illiterateness, through the shrewdness and avarice of 
scheming traders, employers, and landlords. To the first the 
colored man pays outrageous prices for common goods; the 
second pays him less wages than, for equal work, he is wont 
to pay white hands; the last-named rules supreme over the 
homes of these poor people. His house is rented by the 
week; and if he is unable to pay his rent in advance, he may 
be sure to find his family and scanty belongings on the street 
ere the first day of the ensuing week has elapsed. The doors 
and pews of most churches are closed against him; his sombre 
hue debars him from the greater number of so-called respect- 
able places of amusement; he is excluded from most, if not 
all, beneficial associations ; his political friends strike his name 
from whatever ticket he may appear on. Thus left to himself, 
he is bidden to enjoy life as his environments may allow, and 
his whims and passions dictate. He does not play the ré/e -of 
a beggar, but, like a mute child, he awaits his turn of attention. 
All that he has has been brought to him—slavery, emancipation, 
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franchise, and education; all were brought to bear upon him, 
whilst he kept himself in a perfectly passive state. Standing 
here alone in a land of strangers, he js too dazed to lift his 
dusky hands to the God he knows so little of, and beckon us 
to come and supply the void that constitutes his natural draw- 
back. He stands at the brink of a chasm which he is unable 
to span by his own efforts. Shall we bridge it for him? 
OUR RESPONSIBILITY. 

What have we been doing, thus far, to elevate his charac- 
ter? And what is our intention for the future? To every deep- 
thinking man it must appear evident that great efforts are 
needed to reap any success. He must feel that the combined 
forces of church and state are indispensable to achieve it. How 
well sectarianism has essayed to solve the problem is exhi- 
bited in the methods of procedure. The tables of statistics 
show that the various denominations have spent $35,000,000. 
To this is added the stupendous sum of $50,000,000 which the 
South has contributed to the cause since the days of war. 
What is the résult? We may summarize it briefly with these 
accounts: They claim a total membership of 2,000,000; they 
possess schools, normal and industrial, churches, universities, 
colleges, seminaries, and charitable institutions in great numbers. 
Their pupils number 25,560. What are these figures in compari- 
son to those Catholicity can exhibit? They are as mountains 
against ant-hills; as oceans against rivulets. Catholicity cannot 
lay just claims to quite 200,000 of their number; not even one- 
tenth of these having any religion, in the true sense of the 
term. The annual collections levied from all the churches of 
every diocese, for the home missions, has rarely, if ever, ex- 
ceeded $70,000, amounting to not one cent per capita. This 
paltry sum is divided into two portions, the one for the 
Indian missions, and the residue for the Negro. $35,000 an- 
nually is far too paltry a sum -to achieve any lasting good. Yet 
it is expected to support 35 missionaries, 30 churches, 103 
schools of 8,631 pupils, and 22 institutions. It becomes evident 
that the amount, when divided to meet the necessities of all 
these claimants, must become an insignificant source of susten- 
ance to any one in particular. In point of contributing power 
for home missions Catholics are far in the rear and away 
behind the mark. 

This failure to support the home missions is, however, 
counterbalanced by the generosity extended to foreign mis- 
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sions, in whose behalf the amount is more than tripled. This 
gives rise to the question whether it ought not to bea matter of 
equal, if not greater, solicitude to foster the spirit of charity 
toward home missions? Yes, it is natural we should do so; but 
we rather abide with the unnatural, owing to the perversity of 
our inclinations, or perhaps through ignorance and want of 
reflection. That we are behind the mark is as clear as day- 
light, for where are our universities, colleges, seminaries, indus- 
trial, normal, and secondary schools—and in such telling 
numbers as those of the sects? They are still in the embryo 
awaiting birth and development. But who will give them birth 
and development? Whence this development, if not through 
our American Catholics? From over the sea we derive very 
little substantial aid. Nor is it to be expected. We ought to 
be able to cope with this difficulty with our own resources, as 
indeed it is shown by our princely responses to the appeals 
of foreign missionaries that we are, by all means, able to do 
so. That we should do so seems almost to be a precept, from 
whose observance no Catholic ought to flinch one iota, even 
though this duty be complied with to the detriment of foreign 
missions. Energy and means spent in the cause of our Negro 
are surely not wasted. He represents a veritable missionary 
field, waiting for tillers, sowers, and reapers; he is not to be 
elevated politically and socially only, but, to a far greater 
extent, morally. Religion alone can claim the power to pro- 
duce this effect. Along with the elevation of his moral 
standard go hand-in-hand the two other factors of society. 
ENCOURAGEMENT FOR CATHOLIC EFFORT. 

The religious disposition of the colored Catholic inspires a 
high opinion, and shows that he is made of the stuff that can 
bear improvement on all three grounds. The Negroes have 
kept the faith with wonderful fidelity, and that under the most 
trying circumstances. The Protestants, it is true, have caught 
a few here and there, by means legitimate and otherwise. 
Some, too, have apostatized out of sheer human respect, but 
only in some isolated localities. The dissolving power of the 
war and emancipation have scattered them abroad, and thrown 
them under the influence of strangers in sentiment and reli- 
gion. Many, from the ignorance and vice of their parents, and 
a poverty deeper than any known among whites, have been 
turned adrift on the streets in childhood, and so into the 
clutches of the noon-day demon. Mixed marriages, also, have 
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made dire havoc in the flock. But can it be said that, under 
equally adverse circumstances, ‘the white element would 
not have proved itself more steadfast? Instances to prove it 
are useless. Every zealous priest has experienced examples of 
this kind. Within the last decade a feeble effort has been put 
forth, emanating from the spirit of the Second and Third Plenary 
Councils of Baltimore; but it appears that it is destined to fall 
asleep, unless aroused by another Blessed Peter Claver, in some 
future period. Whilst the fever heat of that spirit lasted, 
numerous institutions opened their doors for the Negro, but, 
alas! many were disappointed in the substantial aid anticipated. 
Men, women, youths, and priests have volunteered service for 
home missions, but in vastly larger numbers we find those who 
have done nothing. To acknowledge this fact is a shameful 
confession for one who belongs to a religion whose normal 
condition is missionary, and to whose members was given the 
divine command to go into the whole earth and preach the 
gospel to every creature. | 

Nevertheless true it is, and it will remain so, until our actions 
have disproved it; and may that be soon! What a dearth 
of charity will it be in us to neglect those unfortunate black 
millions. who, perhaps more than any other race, bear the im- 
press of the poverty and rejection of the suffering Saviour, who 
‘““became the rejected of men, and the outcast of His people” 
(Ps. xxi.) 
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LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING.* 
BY VERY REV. A. F. HEWIT, D.D. 


momeliTS is a very complete biography by a competent 
hand, who has fulfilled his task with diligence, 
honesty, and to a certain extent with impartial- 
ity, but with far too little care and prudence. 
aA My first acquaintance with the works of- this 
eminent cardinal and his still more illustrious compeer, Cardi- 
nal Newman, goes back to the last decade of their Anglican 
career from 1840 to 1850. I had the honor of once dining 
with Cardinal Manning, in 1867, at his house in London, and 
of a much nearer acquaintance with Cardinal Newman. 

Those who were not living at the time when the conversion 
of these great men took place can hardly appreciate the im- 
pression which was produced by their writings and acts at that 
momentous period, and the influence which they exercised both 
in England and America. 

While Newman was leading the catholicizing movement at 
Oxford, he was regarded as an almost inspired prophet by his 
followers. After his conversion, Manning shared with Pusey 
the reverence and confidence of that party, and his subsequent 
conversion made a sensation somewhat similar to the shock 
caused by the conversion of Newman. 

Manning was not a disciple or companion of Newman in the 
Oxford movement. While he was at the university he was not 
interested in theological or ecclesiastical pursuits. His ambition 
was all directed toward a parliamentary career. He had no 
intention or desire to become a clergyman. He aspired to be- 
come a statesman, and, in fact, he did become, in the end, an 





ecclesiastical statesman. 

His father’s loss of property made it almost necessary for 
him to turn to the clerical profession. Still, as he was con- 
scientious and religious, he was ordained with a high ideal of 
the clerical state and a resolute purpose to live up to it. 

After his ordination he became rector of Lavington, a 
country-parish in Sussex, and afterwards Archdeacon of Chiches- 

* Life of Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. By Edmund Sheridan Purcell, 
Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. In two volumes. New York and London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1896. 
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ter. He was married to a lovely young lady, who died after 
four years, leaving him for a long time almost inconsolable. 

He was devoted and zealous, soon .became distinguished, and 
had a fair prospect of a seat on the episcopal bench, or even 
on the throne of Canterbury. 

At first he was an Evangelical Low-Churchman, but without 
any taint of Calvinism. By degrees he became a High-Church- 
man, sympathized and co-operated with Newman up to a cer- 
tain point; and yet, sided with the authorities in the condem- 
nation of Tract No. go, and in resisting the movement toward 
Rome. 

His own movement in that direction was quite independent 
of Littlemore. His studies brought him more and more upon 
Catholic ground, yet without destroying his confidence in the 
Church of England as essentially Catholic. The affair of the 
Jerusalem bishopric, the decision of the Gorham case, and the 
violent outbreak of anti-papal fanaticism on the occasion of the 
re-establishment of a regular Catholic hierarchy in England, at 
length opened his eyes to the essentially Protestant character 
of the English establishment. After long study and delibera- 
tion, with great reluctance, and in obedience to the imperative 
demands of his conscience, he at length, in 1851, at the age of 
44, was received into the Church, and, after the short delay of 
ten weeks, was ordained priest. He spent, however, three years 
in study at Rome, before entering on the active duties of the 
priesthood. After his return to England, he in due time founded 
a house of the Oblates of St. Charles at Bayswater, London, 
was appointed Provost of the Chapter of Westminster, and was 
an active and faithful assistant to Cardinal Wiseman during all 
the remaining years of his life. 

In 1865 Cardinal Wiseman died, and was succeeded by 
Archbishop Manning. He was not one of the three nominated 
by the chapter and the bishops, but was directly appointed by 
the Pope. His appointment was well received, and. proved to 
be a wise one and most beneficial to the Catholic Church in 
England during his long administration of twenty-three years. 
In 1875 he was made a cardinal. He died in January, 1892, 
and the public demonstration at his funeral was one which had 
no parallel except on the occasions of the obsequies of the 
Duke of Wellington and Cardinal Wiseman. He was honored 
and mourned, not only by all the Catholics of England but by 
the whole nation. 

The most interesting part of this biography is the descrip- 
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tion of the part taken by Archbishop Manning in the Council 
of the Vatican and the definition of papal infallibility. It is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of this great act. Arch- 
bishop Manning had a great share in bringing it to a successful 
conclusion. Our own illustrious and venerated Archbishop 
Spalding had also a conspicuous and influential part in the 
same glorious work. Archbishop Manning was always a valiant 
and eloquent advocate of the rights and prerogatives of the 
Holy See, and of the temporal sovereignty of the Pope. It is 
this, more than anything else, which casts a brilliant lustre on 
his name and his career. 

As the English archbishop his services were invaluable in 
making the Catholic Church known and respected in England 
by all classes from the royal family down to the children of 
toil and poverty. He was devoted to the cause of temperance, 
to the cause of education, to the welfare of the poor, and to 
the care of forlorn and neglected children. He’ was a friend 
and lover of Ireland and the Irish people. He was a great 
bishop, a holy priest, a worthy successor of St. Anselm, St. Ed- 
mund, and St. Thomas in the chair of St. Augustine. The 
same eulogy may be pronounced upon Cardinal Wiseman, and 
might have .-been deserved’ by Dr. Clifford or Dr. Grant if 
either of them had been placed in the metropolitan see. But 
the extraordinary interest-and importance of the career of Car- 
dinal Manning accrues to it from the fact that he had been a 
prelate of the Church of England. When we recall the atti- 
tude of England, and of all except a handful of Englishmen 
toward Rome, in the year 1801, and consider the change which 
ninety years had brought about, we would be astounded, if we 
had not watched the change going on for sixty years. That 
an Anglican dignitary with still higher dignities in prospect, a 
friend of ruling statesmen and of the royal family, should be- 
come one of the foremost champions of the Papacy, and yet be 
highly honored in life and death by the English nation, is a 
singular and striking fact. It is one of a group of events in 
the history of conversions from Anglican Protestantism to 
Catholicity which form a crushing and overwhelming refutation 
of the claim to Catholicity set up by a party in the Protestant 
Episcopal communion for their own ecclesiastical connection. 
Manning was educated at Oxford, ordained and inducted into 
the rectorship of Lavington, without any suspicion that he 
was a Catholic or a priest, anything more than a Protestant or 
a Protestant minister. As soon as he gained his first insight 
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into the doctrine of the Apostolic succession and the nature of 
the church as a spiritual kingdom, his back was turned on 
Protestantism, and his face, unknowingly, turned toward Rome. 
His mind was logical and statesmanlike. When he once appre- 
hended the idea of the church as a spiritual kingdom, he held 
virtually and implicitly the truth of its essentially monarchical 
and papal constitution, as involved in the principle of Unity. 
Those who hold to Episcopacy without the papacy have no 
conception of One Catholic Church. For them, there are many 
distinct and even separate churches. There is the church of 
Russia, the church of Greece, the church of England, the 
church of the United States. Properly, there are as many 
churches as there are dioceses... Provincial and National churches 
are only aggregations, united by human law, civil or eccles- 
iastical, and Protestants have no higher conception of the union 
of the Universal Church. Their talk of the English or Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church being the church of your baptism is the 
sheerest nonsense. We are baptized into the Catholic Church, 
and not into the Church of New York, or America or France. 
All these particular, local, and personal relations are merely 
accidental, and entirely subordinate to those which are essen- 
tial and universal. So soon as any particular and local society, 
or so-called church, is made the object of the final and supreme 
allegiance of its members and ministers, it is put in opposition 
to the Catholic Church. It is impossible to recognize both and 
pay allegiance to both at the same time. The notion, there- 
fore, that the church,over which the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presides in England, and that over which the Archbishop of 
Westminster presides, are both Catholic, and both parts of the 
one Universal Church, is on Catholic principles absurd. Equally 
absurd is the notion that the church of England, the church of 
France, the church of Russia, and the church of Rome are 
one. Pure Protestantism; altltough false and irrational, is less 
absurd and self-contradictory than the Pseudo-Catholicism of 
Greeks and Anglicans. The true issue is between Rome and 
Protestantism. Protestantism is virtually pure Naturalism, 
which ends at last in Nihilism. Dr. Brownson has proved this 
in the most thorough, masterly, and abundant manner in his 
great works. 

Cardinal Manning brought the controversy between England 
and Rome to this true issue in the most -conclusive manner. 
The cause is finished. There is nothing left of the controversy 
except some random talk. 
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All Protestants who profess to hold the Nicene Creed be- 
lieve in some sort of a One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church. 
But it is an invisible church. Their visible church is a particu- 
lar and local association formed by believers who are assumed 
to belong to the invisible and universal church before they join 
it. For Lutherans and Calvinists the bond of fellowship, the 
principle of Catholic unity, is supposed to be faith. There is a 
partial truth in this conception. For there is a spiritual bond 
of faith uniting all true believers, and all who have the justify- 
ing faith which is vivified by charity are united in a still more 
sacred and perfect communion, even though separated by their 
outward ecclesiastical relations. 

High-Church Anglicans have in addition a conception of a 
sacramental bond uniting all those who are baptized and sub- 
ject to bishops possessing sacerdotal authority derived from the 
apostles. But even they fail to grasp the idea of the Catholic 
Unity of the Episcopate, from which devolves the unity of the 
whole body of the faithful. The flock of each bishop is a 
complete church by itself. Provincial and National churches 
are only confederations, and the Catholic Church, in its most 
complete and universal unity, is only a larger confederation. 
Any kind of primacy committed to exarchs, patriarchs, or popes, 
according to this theory, can only be of ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, for all bishops are jure divino equal as successors of the 
apostles. 

On this theory, although the universal confederation is 
broken up, and the church subsists only+in several groups of 
bishops, holding no intercommunion and even mutually hostile, 
all that is essential has been preserved wherever there is an 
episcopate which has kept the apostolic succession and so much 
of the faith and discipline of the undivided church as these 
doctors deem to be necessary. 

Archdeacon Manning and his compeers, in trying to fashion 
a kind of Anglo-Catholicism, without the Pope, met with two 
obstacles. One was, that the Church of England had never 
officially taken this stand, and could not be induced to take it. 
It was Protestant all through. The other was, that the apos- 
tolic principle exacted a recognition of something more than a 
mere transmission of sacerdotal power through a line of bishops. 
The apostolate was incomplete when separated from its prince, 
and the episcopate’ was a headless body, without its chief, the 
successor of St. Peter. The apostolic college, under its head, 
was the fountain of teaching authority as well as of sacerdo- 
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tal power. The Catholic episcopate, as the supreme. Teaching 
Church, must be indefectible and infallible. It must therefore 
have an indivisible unity. Division would be its destruction. 
The notion of One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church, existing 
in three grand divisions, is self-contradictory. The Catholic 
Church has never lost its unity, and therefore there can be no 
question of its restoration. Many bishops have fallen into 
schism and heresy, and are cut off from Catholic communion. 
But the Catholic Episcopate retains its integrity as perfectly, 
since the apostasy of the Greeks in the eleventh century, as it 
did after the rebellion of the Arians, Nestorians, and Eutychi- 
ans in the fourth and fifth. 

It was the great merit of Cardinal Manning that he grasped 
the principle of supreme infallible authority, concentrated in 
the Apostolic See of St. Peter. 

This is the genuine and authentic Catholicism, and Catholi- 
cism is Christianity ; the Christianity of History, Tradition, and 
the Bible ;'the only revealed, and the only rational religion. 





TO THE SULTAN. 


BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


Who, sitting on thy crimsoned throne of lies, 
Dost raise before the startled nations’ eyes 
The wood* whereon the Christ, the pure Unblamed, 
Did Godlike die: what depth of crime unnamed, 
Unto what reach of farthest hell’s emprise 
Hast thou not dared, thirsting for widows’ cries, 
With childhood’s blood besotted and inflamed! 
And thinkest thou thus, O despot of the Straits— 
Heart-parched and withered as the simoon’s breath— 
To stay the hand of God’s avenging men? 
Tyrant, we know thy fiend-engendered hates— 
Blacker than night and crueller than death, 
Have nailed upon the cross our Christ again! 





* During the recent diplomatic negotiations growing out of the Turkish massacres of the 
Armenians Abdul Hamid II., the Sultan, sent to the Czar a piece of the true Cross, 
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THE peculiar quality of Bishop Spalding's mind 
is revealed in the several books he has published 
and the many addresses he has delivered on the 
one subject of education. His latest work on this 
theme—Means and Ends of Education *—shows that 
it is a topic on which he could expatiate tirelessly and yet ever 
easily say something new. Education is the sun of his plane- 
tary system, around which revolve 


“ All thoughts, all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame’”’; 


but only in so far as it leads the human soul on to that im- 
measurably grander sun of divine love, from which springs the 
whole majestic universe seen and unseen. There is no living 
author who writes more fascinatingly on this great theme than 
Bishop Spalding. We can readily fancy how great a solace his 
noble words bring to many who, engaged in the practical work 
of training the young mind, sometimes find their spirits flag and 
their energies fail under the often thankless stress. 

One of the best chapters in this book, if we exclude what 
in the literary sense is the most charming, is that in which 
the author treats of the present public-school system. Accept- 
ing the fact that theological differences compel the banishment 
of religion from the schools, he pleads powerfully for the incul- 
cation of a spirit of reverence—reverence at least for parents, 
and home, and country—reverence for truth, honesty, purity, 
courage, and similar qualities. It is unhappily too true that 
the absence of this feeling is the characteristic of the average 
American scholar, and the scoffing spirit of Zhe Jnnocents Abroad, 
together with the sordid desire to get all the dollars and cents 
you can out of life, are the chief results of secular training. 
Bishop Spalding does not despair of a better state of things, 
even under the present disheartening conditions, if teachers be 


* Means and Ends of Education. By J. L. Spalding, Bishop of Peoria. Chicago: A. 
C. McClurg & Co. 
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selected with a view to their moral superiority rather than their 
mere technical grading. 

These are subjects which perturb the minds and consciences 
of good men and women all over the land. To these, as . well 
as to many others, his fine utterances:must prove both illumi- 
nant and encouraging. 


Readers of these pages are tolerably familiar with the 
graceful strains of Eleanor C. Donnelly. They appreciate her, 
as we do, as a singer who delivers the message she has to 
bear with clearness, beauty, and unornate melody. Hence they 
will be glad to learn of the issue of a volume of selections 
from her poems,* embracing. some of her strongest work. 
Various are the themes and the climes she sings of, and strong 
as is the expression of her idea, the note of Catholicism she 
never fails to strike is no less clear and true-pitched. She 
loves especially the time-worn legends of the church, and many 
of these she decks with flowers of fancy and leads into public 
view so robed as to compel even the most reluctant admira- 
tion. One of the most powerful of these poetic renderings is 
the curious Anglo-Saxon tale of the inspiring of the herd 
Czdmon, the dull-witted hind who mourned because he had no 
soul for song, and was by supernatural grace endowed with 
power to chant the glories of God in terms worthy of the 
royal psalmist. The numbers in which Miss Donnelly tells this 
tale are bold, beautiful, and graphic to a very high degree. 
In “St. Joseph’s Charge,” a poem of a different spirit and 
measure, we find, also, a good example of Miss Donnelly’s talent 
in mingling high devotion with noble description. But the 
reader had best see the collection as it is presented, for so 
excellent is its general character that it is a delicate task to 
indicate any individual composition as worthy of special atten- 
tion. Admirable typography and finish characterize the aes 
duction. of the volume: by the publishers. 


It is gratifying to perceive that a new edition of Fadiolat 
has been placed before the public. The time is auspicious for 
such a venture. Catholic literature is in some demand, and there 
is a more general disposition to recommend it now than there 
was some time back when the position of Catholicism was some- 

* A Tuscan Magdalen, and other Legends and Poems. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. Phila- 
delphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 


+ Fabiola ; or, the Church of the Catacombs, By Cardinal Wiseman. New York: Benzi- 
ger Brothers. 
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what too diffident. The production of Fabiola marked a new 
era in literature. The world was shown that in the marvellous 
realm of fact in connection with the early church there was 
more to fascinate the mind than in any field of all those in 
which the imagination of the romancist had previously learned ; 
that here indeed were to be found real heroes and heroines, 
real sublimity of suffering and sacrifice, real glory and triumph, 
and at the same time real villany and monstrosity. 

Other romances of the early Christian time have since ap- 
peared, but none have held their ground so well as Cardinal 
Wiseman’s great work. Considered as a piece of literary art, 
perhaps it may not be ranked as high as that wonderful work 
of an Irish Catholic layman, Dion and the Sibyls—which, -by the 
way, is now being reissued by the Catholic School Book Company, 
and which every cultivated Catholic should read—but to many 
minds the solidity and strength of Cardinal Wiseman’s concep- 
tion, as well as the simple grace and power of his diction, will be 
certain at all times to command the admiration of a very wide 
class of readers. In his preface the distinguished author tells 
us that the work was composed piecemeal, and under the most 
adverse circumstances, very often. Very little trace of this op- 
portunity-snatching is visible in the narrative, but, taking the 
author’s own word for it, we are at liberty to conjecture, from 
the seeming completeness and literary excellence of this work, 
what the product of a more leisurely application, with all the 
treasures of a mind stored with historic learning and all the 
beauties of a style unsurpassed in its day, must have been. 

The Messrs. Benziger, who have produced this new edition, 
have turned it out in fine style as regards binding and typogra- 
phy. They have given it the addition of several wood-cuts illus- 
trative of the story. 


While there is much ground for satire in the positions as- 
sumed by the various sects which make up the sum-total of Pro- 
testantism, there arises, after all, the consideration whether the 
religious beliefs, and actions resulting therefrom, of any bodies 
of men are a legitimate subject of ridicule. Their proceedings 
may appear at times to be mere vagaries, their effect may be 
farcical even; but, after all, is not the conscientious action of 
mankind, so long as men are sane in mind and sincere in charac- 
ter, beyond the legitimate sphere of satirical levity? It appears 
so to us, indeed. The time has long gone by when there was 
either need or excuse for satire in dealing with the proceedings 
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of honest dissent. Therefore, we question the propriety or 
utility of republishing that exceedingly able work, The Comedy 
of English Protestantism.* The cleverer the satire the more 
dangerous it becomes in times of political or religious crisis. 
We are not face to face, happily, with any critical emergency 
just at present; but the spirit of the time is conciliation, not 
acerbity. Sound arguments and soothing words are the vital 
necessities in the situation which has begn brought about, and 
any other weapons can have no effect save that of frustrating 
the beneficent. views of the Sovereign Pontiff touching the ulti- 
mate reunification of Christendom. 


We are reminded by the appearance of The Messenger of St. 


Joseph for the Homeless Boys of the potency of good example. 


This little publication is the herald of a great work of beneficence 
in Philadelphia, after the model of Father Drumgoole’s colossal 
one in New York and on Staten Island. St. Joseph’s Home has 
been founded in that city with precisely similar objects—the 
rescuing of boys from the jaws of sin and death, and the pro- 
viding a home for them where their spiritual development can 
proceed pari passu with their body’s growth and the care of 
their physical frames. This institution is warmly commended to 
the Catholic public by his Grace Archbishop Ryan. As for the 
Messenger, which pleads its cause, it may be said at once that 
it is a very bright and cheering little magazine. It contains a 
variety of facts and suggestions relative to the foundation which 
must not alone afford pleasure to all who have the welfare of 
our Catholic youth at heart, but prove at the same time of 
practical utility in many cases. It is a powerful plea for wider 
and more earnest effort in behalf of the friendless and jeopard- 
ized youth of a great city. 


The Young Men’s Manual of St. Aloysius, compiled by a Jesuit 
Father (J. Schaefer, publisher, New York), will be found a very 
suitable prayer-book for working youths and young students 
who have not much leisure or aptitude for contemplative devo- 
tion. It embraces, besides, a pithy sketch of St. Aloysius, 
which brings into view the virtues of that wonderful youth, 
most admirable as examples for general imitation. 


A new work of devotion for the month of St. Joseph+ has 


* The Comedy of English Protestantism, Edited by A. F. Marshall, B.A., Oxon. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

+ Month of St. Joseph, tor People in the World. By Rev. J. T. Roche. Baltimore: 
John Murphy & Co. 
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just been prepared by the Rev. J. T. Roche, of David City, 
Nebraska. The reverend author, in presenting it to the public, 
explains that it is not.from any paucity of-similar works on this 
cherished ‘devotion that°he puts it forward, but as one specially 
suited to the needs of the people of his own diocese. The little 
book is admirably adapted to its purpose, and cannot fail to 
stimulate the earnest reader to a warm zeal for the virtues of 
the spotless spouse of our Immaculate Lady. 


Another little book which will readily commend itself to the 
Catholic heart is a neat emblematically-bound pocket volume 
entitled Short Conferences on the Little Office of the Immaculate 
Conception.* This work, which is presented by the Very Rev. 
Joseph Rainer, rector of St..Francis’ Seminary, Milwaukee, is 
the souvenir of a number of meetings and addresses held six 
years ago in the Salesian Chapel at the seminary; and it is 
safe to say that it will be gladly welcomed, not merely by all 
concerned in. the grateful work of those conferences but by 
every Catholic reader. It is not only that its ritual of devotion 
and psalmody in honor of our Blessed Lady is rich and apt, 
but the reflections and explanations which accompany the differ- 
ent portions of the office are exceedingly. choice, suggestive, 
and satisfying. It is a work calculated to quicken the best im- 
pulses of the human heart, not merely toward the heavenly 
side of our holy religion, but the human side as well, by rea- 
son of its powerful pleadings for the succor of the poverty- 
stricken and suffering. 


In the life of Blessed Peter Claver we have a vivid illustration 
of the wide gulf of difference which exists between mere philan- 
thropy and the sublime charity of the devoted sons of the 
Catholic Church who consecrate their lives to the solace of 
human suffering. To break down and stamp out the slave 
system was.a noble human work; to devote: a fresh. young life 
to the soothing of the sorrows of. the slave while’ he was yet 
unemancipated, as Peter Claver did, was a deed of divine 
prompting. Poverty, grief, and misery will be a large part of 
the world’s portion as long as time shall run; and these afflic- 
tions have in themselves a consolation, inasmuch as our Divine 
Lord has assured us that those who mourn and those who are 
poor are “blessed,” and shall be comforted. The story of how 
Blessed Peter Claver tried to comfort the poor slaves, and raised 


* Short Conferences on the Little Office of the Immaculate Conception. By Very Rev. 
Joseph Rainer. New edition. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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them from the Slough of Despond, is graphically and. sympa- 
thetically told in the work entitled Zthiopium Servus,* by M. 
D. Petre. In the relations of the colored: races to the more 
powerful whites there are many vast and seemingly inexplicable 
social and political problems; but when the touchstone of the 
obligations of Christian charity is applied to one branch of the 
subject, as it was in the case of Peter Claver, difficulties disap- 
pear as if by magic; love of Christ makes the true republic 
wherein all mankind, of whatever color or race, is one and 
equal. We have not the problem before us as it was presented 
to the devoted saint, but we have it still. under other-conditions. 
Those who would desire to labor for its solution would do well 
to read this record of Blessed Peter Claver’s work and sacrifices. 


Although Catholics are counselled by the highest authority 
to study the Sacred Scriptures more diligently than they have 
been doing, the field of study is so large that many will be glad 
to have their studies rightly directed at the outside by skilled 
guides. The help to be found in such a book as the Rev. James 
H. O’Donnell’s Studies in the New Testament+ is precisely the 
sort of aid which is wanted. Following the lines of the his- 
torical catechism in its plan, it presents every important fact 
relating to the origin and genesis of religion, in so plain and 
terse a way as to impress the whole sublime story, stage by 
stage, in regular development, upon the receptive mind. There 
is not an event or a personage or a date given in the Gospel 
narratives that is not set forth, examined, and explained in the 
catechetical form, and this excellent referential method is ren- 
dered still further serviceable by the use of tabular statements, 
chronological and mathematical, on all subjects embraced in the 
Old and the New Testaments. Although the volume is a small 
one, it is the monument of a vast amount of labor and analysis 
and a perfect thesaurus of canonical data. Therefore it is com- 
mended .to the work-a-day Catholic world most cordially. 


Part II. of the annual Report of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for 1892-93 is largely devoted to the reproduction of re- 
ports of American and foreign professors on the educational sec- 
tion of the World’s Fair at Chicago. These reports are, despite 
their great length, worthy of careful study, as they present the 


* Ethiopium Servus: A Study in Christian Altruism. By M. D. Petre. New York: 
Benziger Brothers; London: Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 

+ Studies in the New Testament. Compiled by Rev. James H. O’Donnell. With an 
Introduction by Very Rev. John A. Mulcahy, V.G., Hartford. New York Catholic Pro- 
tectory Print, Westchester. 
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views of pedagogical experts of the highest eminence in the field 
of secular education, on the merits as well as the defects of the 
American system. As regards religious education, the Report 
reproduces only one complete article on the subject of the Catho- 
lic Educational Exhibit at the World’s Fair, asa whole. This is 
the article written for THE CATHOLIC WORLD by Mr. John J. 
O’Shea; but, no doubt inadvertently, the Report omits to men- 
tion the name of the magazine in connection with the reproduc- 
tion. The article on the New York Diocesan Exhibit, by a pro- 
fessor of pedagogy, which appeared in THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
after the close of the Fair, is also embodied in the report. The 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Harris, forwarded to this office 
a copy of the report for presentation to Mr. O’Shea, together 
with a courteous note intimating the embodiment of his article 
in the official history of the World’s Fair Educational Exhibit. 


I.—RAPHAEL’S VATICAN PAINTINGS. 


In the pursuit of an artistic profession elevated by the high- 
est ideals, Miss Eliza Allen Starr has given us many living 
proofs of the rare qualities which fitted her for her avocation. 
An additional one is now presented, in the shape of a fine set 
of replicas and a treatise on the four great paintings by Raph- 
ael on the walls of the Camera della Segnatura, in the Vatican 
palace. 

In those masterpieces of art the genius of Italy’s most 
wonderful painter found free scope. Bidden to ‘the Vatican by 
that illustrious patron of the arts, Pope Julius II., he found 
a great honor unexpectedly thrust upon him, in the guise of a 
mandate to decorate the walls of the historical chamber, where- 
in a great council of the church had been held, with frescoes 
symbolizing the intellectual and spiritual history of mankind. 
Fired with the dignity of his themes, the young artist set 
about his task at once, and in the works he produced exhibited a 
mastery of composition, as well as a beauty of idea, which sealed 
his fame for ever. The four pictures he painted on the walls, 
together with the four allegorical figures indicating their sub- 
jects, contained in the circles between the panels, Miss Starr 
has undertaken to reproduce and expound in the fine volume 
now before us. In so doing she has rendered a distinct and 
most valuable contribution to the cause of art and the diffusion 


of historical truth. 
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It is the first time, we believe, that a complete history and 
key to those marvellous compositions has been given to the 
world. Separate pictures have been described and expounded 
by able “terati from time to time, and all these are fully 
referred to by the talented authoress in the course of her intro- 
duction to the work. 

Theology, Philosophy, Poesy, and Jurisprudence are the four 
subjects which Raphael was instructed to symbolize. The first 
was embodied in the painting known as “The Dispute.” In 
the vastness of its conception this painting is the equal of 
Dante’s “ Divina Commedia.” The lower portion is crowded with 
figures of saints and doctors eminent in their various schools of 
thought, and the care which the artist exhibited in giving each 
his characteristic marks, in lineament, dress, and attitude, 
renders this perhaps the most important of the four frescoes. 
It is the first time that a complete key to this wonderful work 
has appeared in the English language. 

In the second fresco we find the theme of Poesy illustrated 
by a gathering of all the world’s great poets down to the 
artist’s time, on the bicephalic heights of Parnassus. The group- 
ing of the picture is suggestive of the theme—it is rhythm in 
art. The faces of the bards are full of the divine fire. 

The picture of Justice or Jurisprudence is suggestive also. 
High as the status of judges and lawyers has often been, 
Raphael did not deem himself justified in representing Justice 
as personified by any of the legal or judicial class. A small 
allegorical group conveys his eloquent opinion of the law. 

The fourth picture of the series is Philosophy, as represented 
by the School of Athens. A stately arrangement it indeed dis- 
plays, many of its individual figures being in themselves enough 
to fillthe ambition of an ordinary student. The same endeavor 
to make the individualization of the man accord with his work 
and the traditions shows here as in the other two pictures. 

Fine photographs, reproduced on stiff and polished paper, 
convey a good idea of Raphael’s work. They are beautifully 
finished ; and an outline picture accompanies three of the repro- 
ductions, enabling the observer to identify every figure in the 
various groups. 

It is an immense help to have Miss Starr for a guide in the 
study of these colossal masterpieces. Her treatises on each are 
vibrant with her own worshipful feeling and a worthy setting to 
a noble work. 

To Archbishop Feehan, of Chicago, she dedicates the book. 
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Its plates, its typography, and its binding do immense credit to 
its printers, the *Lakeside’Press (R..R. Donnelly & Sons Company). 





2.—THE JESUIT IN FICTION.* 


This dainty little volume is not what the title would lead 
one to expect, at a first glance. One would naturally expect 
to find a description of the life and work of a Jesuit, as a 
teacher or a missionary. It is, however, an imaginary sketch of 
the college-life of a young man, who gets his vocation after 
graduation ~.and finally disappears from view in the novitiate. 
The description of the gaieties of the young people at New 
Haven, their promenades, balls, and regattas, is lively and 
natural, and no doubt will interest them. The imaginary hero 
of the story, beginning as an agnostic, becomes an intelligent 
and consistent convert, without ceasing to take part in youthful 
gaieties. At last, he is mastered by his religious vocation, and 
bids adieu to promenades and regattas, for more serious work. 
Harvard and Yale have furnished some priests and even Jesuits 
from their alumni, and we hope may furnish many more in the 
future. 





3.— DIFFICULTIES OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES.t+ 


Every scholar knows the high reputation of Father-Brucker, 
and that all his writings are well worth reading. 

In the present volume, the topic of inspiration is treated in 
a very satisfactory manner. So, also, are several questions re- 
lating to the interpretation of Genesis. 

The most interesting of these is that of the universality of 
the deluge. Father Brucker advocates the opinion which is now 
common, that the deluge was restricted in its geographical ex- 
tent. But he maintains very strongly its ethnographical univer- 
sality. He lays great stress on ‘the authority of patristic tradi- 
tion. In order that this tradition be made to appear authorita- 
tive, it is necessary to class the doctrine of universality among 
dogmatic tenets pertaining to faith. For, this learned writer 
knows full well and teaches most explicitly that tradition is 
obligatory only within these limits. The arguments which he 
adduces certainly have probability, but they do not appear 
entirely conclusive, and for the present the opinion of the 

*A Jesuit of To-day. By Orange McNeill. New York: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, 65 Fifth 


Avenue. 
+ Questions Actuelles D’Ecriture Sainte. Par le R. P. Joseph Brucker, S.J. Paris; 


Victor Reteux, 82 Rue Bonaparte. 
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ethnographical non-universality of the deluge seems to be 
tenable, and it is certainly regarded as probable, by some good 
Biblical scholars. 





4.—GLORIES OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH.* 


It seems almost worth while to have waited till the Catholic 
taste had become thoroughly sickened by the cheap and 
wretched attempts that have been made in the past at illustrat- 
ing the art and history of the church, when one receives as a 
reward for waiting such a refreshment to the artistic sense as 
is presented by this book. 

From a pictorial stand-point it is unsurpassed by anything 
which our splendid modern photography has given us. . Stod- 
dard, in his world-famed pictures, has done no better either in 
workmanship or arrangement. It goes without saying that his 
subjects would hardly be better, for in fact we recognize many 
of his favorite and best known ones among the 264 superb 
illustrations here presented. 

The work gives evidence of an infinite amount of care, and 
taste and judgment in its compilation, not only from its artistic 
but also from its literary side. The descriptive text does full 
justice to the illustrations. 

That innate desire of every Catholic heart to see the glories 
of his church as ,expressed in past ages by her material build- 
ing may find gratification here, if not in full at least in a large 
degree. He feels himself almost in reality under the majestic 
towers of Notre Dame, within the grand mosque of St. Sophia, 
with its glorious and bitter memories, or wandering at will 
among the hallowed ruins of ancient abbeys. 

“From Rome to Lima, from Constantine to Cortez, from the 
sanctified pagan monuments of Brittany to the picturesque mis- 
sions of California, from Assisi to Notre Dame, from Rheims to 
New Orleans, these pictures have come, each the best and the 
latest.” 

That mere love of art for art’s sake which they feel who 
understand not the thought of the church in erecting these 
monuments to the Most High, is not the kind of admiration 
which is provoked in the Catholic when gazing upon them. It 
is something far above and beyond this. In them he reads the 
Gospel of the unerring faith, and infinite hope, and all-embrac- 
ing charity of the church carven here imperishably in stone and 

* Glories of the Catholic Church in Art, Architecture, and History, Edited by Maurice 


Francis Egan, A.M., LL.D. Chicago: D. H. McBride & Co. 
VOL. LX1I.—54 
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marble. Here he traces the pictured interpretation of her won- 
derful dogma and ritual telling in glorious and illumined lines 
of a Living God, for ever present with her, truly her own 
Emmanuel. Such thoughts does the Catholic feel until his soul 
becomes steeped in love and awe and reverence as he realizes 
the greatness of the heritage that has descended upon him from 
all ages in being born a child of this church. 

Through the visible temple one is thus led to the invisible, 
though no less real, sanctuary of the Spirit by remembering 
what is the true significance of all this outward expression, and 
this is the meaning which is lost to all who know not of the 
doctrine of the church, and is why they miss the true spiritual 
delight which fills the soul of the Catholic like an inward bene- 
diction when gazing upon the material beauty of the church. 





5.—THE TRUE SCOPE OF GOVERNMENT.* 


In his little work entitled Axarchy or Government ? Mr. Wil- 
liam M. Salter treats some fundamental problems in politics in 
an interesting way. The book consists in the main of an ac- 
count of a course of lectures delivered by the author before 
the Plymouth School of Applied Ethics. It is by no means 
intended to be exhaustive in the treatment of these subjects, 
but as a popular presentation of some of their more important 
aspects it is suggestive and can be read with profit by those 
who wish to see the first principles of social order correctly 
applied. The word “anarchy,” it is hardly necessary to say, is 
not used in the sense of revolutionary violence. Between 
anarchy in this sense and government, as the author says, there 
can be no choice. Anarchy is a term used to designate a 


system in which there is the utmost absence of restraint, and- 


where liberty as understood by the philosophical anarchists 
prevails. The main inquiry of the book is, How are the respec- 
tive limits of liberty and government to be determined in the 
varieties of social activity? Questions of this kind are mainly 
questions about conditions. “In a given case the question is 
simply, Is there need of government interference or are pri- 
vate agencies doing already well enough, and, secondly, are we 
sure, even if there is need, that government can help matters?” 
(p. 120). 

One who reads this little work will desire to read more on 


the same subject. 
* Anarchy or Government ? By William Mackintire Salter. New York and Boston: 
Thomas Y. Cassell & Co. 
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6.—SACRED HEART CONFERENCES. 


The modest author of this book of 175 pages* has given 
a very helpful manual to priests, religious, and to the devout 
laity. A difficulty we have sometimes met with in books treat- 
ing of this same all-fruitful topic has been either an excess of 
sentiment, if we may say so, on the one hand, or, on the other, 
a dryness of theological treatment. 

But all through these twenty conferences our author has 
happily and distinctly blended both doctrine and sentiment. 
T With an ever-ready acquaintance both with theology, notably 
of St. Thomas, and of our needs, he reads for us out of this 
“Book of Life” in clear, unfaltering phrase the many lessons of 
eternal creative, redeeming, abiding, and glorifying love; he 
holds up the Divine Model and gives us a clear and direct ap- 
plication of his virtues to our own lives. 

The single conferences are short, and all are marked with an 
ease and purity of diction, a solidity of learning, a happiness of 
division and arrangement, and a glow of piety, which denote a 
scholarly, devout, and earnest teacher. 





NEW BOOKS. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

The Bread of Angels. Instructions and Prayers for Catholics generally, and 
especially for First Communicants. -7he Child of God. A Prayer-book 
for little children. With many illustrations. The Czrcus-Rider’s Daugh- 
ter. A novel. By F.v. Brackel. Zhe Outlaw of Camargue. A novel. 
By A. De Lamothe. Zhe Following of Christ. By Thomas a Kempis. 
With Morning and Evening Prayers, Devotions for Mass. The same, with 
Practical Reflections and Prayers. Letters of St. Alphonsus Liguoré. 
Part II. vol. i. 


* The Lover of Souls—Short Conferences on the Sacred Heart, By a Priest. Benziger 
Brothers. 












































MANY strange things are happening in Great 
E Britain owing to the troubles in the field of 
he foreign politics. Both in regard to Venezuela 
and South Africa the course of Lord Salisbury appears to 
have filled the minds of straightforward people with dis- 
trust of both his courage and his veracity. But a sentiment 
of far deeper significance is taking hold of the country with 
regard to the Armenian horrors. Official investigation has 
proved that the deeds done in Armenia by Kurds and regular 
Turkish troops have been worse than any reports gave them 
out. No such horrible chapter of history by the bloody sword 
of Turkey has been written this century, since the massacres 
in Crete and Scio. For all this, it is well known, the English 
government is primarily responsible. There is a wild rumor to 
the effect that Mr. Gladstone, roused to sacred frenzy by these 
barbarities, is about to emerge from his old-age retirement and 
again take the lead in the cry for justice against the Turk. If 
it should be so, the news would send a thrill through England 
such as no’Tory government could suppress. All humane hearts 
must fervently pray that it may be true. 


™ 
> 









Many curious developments in the educational systems in 
the Old World are riveting attention on the subject. All the 
fluctuations in opinion and all the mutations in governmental 
policy which have taken place since the adoption of the public- 
school systems in the British Isles point to one grand central 
fact. This is the failure of the experiment of what is called 
mixed education. Every step taken by the English government 
of recent years has been a step towards the reversal of that 
blundering policy—and taken, moreover, under compulsion. 
The mixed system was started with the object of banishing 
religious distinctions in the public schools—in other words, to 
get rid of a difficulty by the heroic process of running away 
from it. Everybody has confessed its utter failure. The ten- 
dency to fall back into denominationalism was in the nature of 
the system, and could no more be resisted than the magnetic 
After 












central power which compels the needle in the compass. 
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struggling for half a century to plant a mixed and irreligious 
and denationalizing system in Ireland, the attempt has been 
given up in despair by the government, and the denominations 
have now everything their own way. So said Mr. Balfour the 
other day in a speech at Bristol. His sympathies, he admitted, 
were with the denominationalists, and powerfully in favor of 
giving help to English voluntary schools. Upon the hardship of 
having to pay rates for schools to. which they would not from 
conscientious motives send their children, while getting no share 
of the public money for those schools where they wished to 
send them, Mr. Balfour dilated very pointedly. The stubborn 
resistance of the Irish people to the imposition of an alien re- 
ligion and an insidious system of education has thus borne signal 
fruit. It has entailed a long and bitter ordeal upon their con- 
stancy and their resources, but it has been not only crowned with 
success at home, but its disintegrating influence upon the Godless 
systems of other countries is already beginning to threaten 
their ultimate collapse. 


— 
> 





The wonderful X ray discovered by Professor Roentgen has 
awakened the scientific world to curious and valuable possibilities. 
A discharge from a large inductive coil passing through a Hit- 
torf vacuum tube develops it. Though the retina of the eye is 
quite insensitive to it, its results are caught and fixed by the 
ordinary photographic dry plate. It readily passes through sub- 
stances opaque to ordinary rays of light; as, for instance, to 
photograph by means of this ray there is no need to remove 
the slide from before the lens of the camera. Professor Roent- 
gen ventures the hypothesis that these X rays are to be ascribed 
to the longitudinal waves in the ether, and not to the trans- 
verse vibrations. The practical interest from this new discovery 
may lead to still greater developments. 


- 
> 





The long-standing differences in the ranks of the Irish Par- 
liamentary party have culminated in the retirement of Mr. Jus- 
tin McCarthy from the leadership. The thankless post has been 
offered to Mr. Sexton, who has kept himself clear from the hail 
of mutual recriminations, but he, quite naturally, declined to ac- 
cept it. Thereupon Mr. John Dillon was elected at a meeting 
of the party, by a vote of 37 to 31. A great convention of 
the Irish race is to assemble from all countries next May, to 
decide on a policy, and in this seems to lie the only hope for 
constitutional agitation in Ireland. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


RCHBISHOP RIORDAN, of San Francisco, has taken the initiative in pro- 
d posing to unite the Catholic Reading Circles for the purpose of popularizing 
various branches of study, and of increasing the demand for Catholic literature. 
As a result of the personal work undertaken by the archbishop, it was arranged 
to have a series of midwinter lectures. The combined circles agreed upon the 
name of the San Francisco Educational Union. The Union at present has a 
membership roll of seven societies: the St. Mary’s Cathedral Reading Circle, the 
Montgomery Circle of Holy Cross parish, the Faber Circle of St. James’s parish, 
the St. Thomas Aquinas Circle of St. Peter’s, the Archbishop Riordan Circle of 
St. Charles Borromeo parish, the Ignatian Circle of St. Ignatius’ Church, and the 
Junipero Serra Circle of old St. Mary’s on California Street. 

The object of the San Francisco Educational Union is to promote the educa- 
tional features of the various Reading Circles, to encourage the establishment of 
Reading Circle Associations, and to provide means for the dissemination of 
Catholic truth. It is now admitted that Reading Circles have become a very 
powerful factor in the Catholic literary world of the East, and have increased very 
rapidly as to number, and now form a strong aid to the church in popularizing 
Catholic studies and literature. 

During the early part of February the Reading Circles of San Francisco held 
their first public meetings. These took place at the Metropolitan Temple. Four 
evenings of each week were given over to lectures, delivered by men of promi- 
nence from among the Catholic Clergy and laity. 

The tickets of admission to the course were entrusted to the members of the 
various Reading Circles for distribution. A limited number of season tickets, as - 
well as special evening tickets, were used. Tickets of admission could not be 
obtained by any person under eighteen years of age. The season ticket was 
transferable. 

The lectures were arranged as follows: 

The Temporal Power of the Pope, by the Very Rev. J. J. Prendergast, V.G. 

The Church and the Republic, by Hon. J. F. Sullivan. 

A Trip through the Holy Land, by the Rev. P. J. Cummins. 

The Missions of California, by Mr. Bryan J. Clinch. 

The Infallibility of the. Pope, by the Rev. P. C. Yorke. 

Some Barbarisms of the Nineteenth Century, by Judge Frank J. Murasky. 

Church and Civilization, by the Rev. Philip O’Ryan. 

Reunion of Christendom, by the Rev. Charles A. Ramm. 

Religious Communities, by the Rev. Henry H. Wyman, C.S.P. 

English Catholic Literature, by the Rev. James McDonald. 

The Church and Architecture, by Mr. Frank T. Shea. 

The Church and the Scriptures, by the Most Rev. Archbishop P. W. Rior- 
dan, D.D. 

The open sessions of the different Reading Circles formed a most interesting 
part of the new movement to awaken public attention. A programme was pre- 
pared consisting of essays, readings, and musical selections. Some of the topics 
chosen for discussion are here given: 

Romance, by Miss Elizabeth McDonald of the Montgomery Reading Circle ; 
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Cleopatra, by Miss Nora Sullivan of the Thomas Aquinas Circle; Onward, an 
original poem, by Miss Anna Doyle of the Father Faber Circle; Some American 
Women, by Miss Duraind of the St. Mary’s Cathedral Circle; Father Ryan and 
His Poems, by Mr. Robert Richards of the Archbishop Riordan Circle; The 
Mission Dolores, by Miss May Driscoll of the Cathedral Circle; St. Catherine, by 
Miss Christina Regan, of the Holy Cross Circle; Development of English 
Language, by Miss M. Kennedy of the Archbishop Riordan Circle ; Dion and the 
Sibyls, by Miss Mary F. Lorrigan of the Thomas Aquinas Circle; Idealism and 
Realism, by Miss Coffey of the St. Mary’s Cathedral Circle, and Pre-Christian 
Civilization by Miss Nellie Maguire of the Thomas Aquinas Circle, Mrs. A. T. 
Toomey of the Junipero Serra Circle presented the Characteristics of American 
Home Life. Monasticism, or What the Monks Have Done, by Miss Mary Geary 
of the Montgomery Circle. H. Henderson of St. Ignatius Circle read a paper on 
Lacordaire. Mrs. Paul B. Hay of the Archbishop Riordan Circle concluded the 


series of special essays by a paper entitled A Reading Circle. 
‘ * * * 


The Cathedral Reading Circle of San Francisco, under the direction of the 
Rev. Edward P. Dempsey, has selected a course of Bible studies. Very com- 
mendable zeal was shown by the members during the past year in the difficult 
task of gathering biographical information relating to living Catholic authors of 
America. A list of the authors thus far honored is here given, and we cherish 
the hope that some one may be induced to complete the list and to prepare a 
short biographical dictionary of the authors living and dead who have produced 
work of enduring value in Catholic literature. The names selected were: Mrs. 
Sadlier, Richard Malcolm Johnston, Maurice F. Egan, George Parsons Lathrop, 
Walter Lecky, Christian Reid, Marion Crawford, James Jeffrey Roche, John B. 
Tabb, Agnes Repplier, Katharine E. Conway, Mrs. Blake, and Charles Warren 
Stoddard, who is claimed as a native of California. The Missions of California 
was the title of the paper read by Miss D. Gallagher. Miss Driscoll told the 
story of the Mission Dolores. The history of the Santa Barbara Mission was the 
topic of Miss A. Gallagher’s paper. The subject of Miss Sinclair’s essay was the 
Mission of San Rafael. Miss A. Sullivan gave the narrative of Father Junipero 
Serra’s life. Miss Coffey reviewed Desmond’s “ Mooted Questions.” The query- 
box proved to be interesting. It was well patronized by the members. Selected 
articles from the current numbers of the magazines were read each evening and 
were the source of much information. During the next term the history of the 
early Church as narrated in the Acts of the Apostles will be treated by the Rev. 


Edward P. Dempsey. 
* * * 


Through the kindness of the Rev. Samuel B. Hedges, C.S.P., we have been 
favored with the advance sheets of a programme prepared by the Bishop Manogue 
Reading Circle established at Marysville, Cal. We are much pleased to notice 
the desire to advance slowly but surely in the study of the excellent book Reading 
and the Mind, by the Rev. J. F. X. O’Conor, S.J. One chapter is selected for 
public discussion at each meeting. The study of poetry is made prominent in the 
programme. Adelaide Procter has the place of honor. Her works are to be con- 
sidered in contrast with the noted poets of hertime, 1825-1864. Among the mem- 
bers naméd for a large share of the work are Messrs. W. O’Brien, D. Kertchem, 
P. Delay, J. Tomb; Misses Margaret Lowery, Mary Harvey, Mary Tomb, Mary 


Kertchem, and Mrs. Wilkins. 
* * oe 


Under the able direction of its president, Mr. J. J. Mahoney, the Catholic 
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Literary Society of Lawrence Mass., has made very notable progress. In the his- 
torical studies that the society has been pursuing the members have reached that 
important period about the.breaking up of the Roman Empire; and as a retrospect 
of the past history of the church that was almost coeval with it, and as an explan- 
ation of much that is not very well understood in the Papacy, Rev. D. J. O’Maho- 
ney, O.S.A., prepared a paper on St. Leo the Great. Other papers that deserve 
special mention are, American literature of the Colonial period, as reflected in the 
newspapers and the speeches of distinguished orators, by Mr. Thomas F. Carney ; 
the origin of the nations of Europe in the fifth century, by Mr. A. De Courcy; 
American literature, by Miss Julia Shea, and the writers of Colonial days, by Mrs. 
O’Mahoney, #ée Katharine O’Keeffe. A paper was read by Mr. D. J. Hefernan 
dealing with the foundation of the earlier institutions of learning, including Wil- 
liam and Mary College, Harvard and Yale. On the committee appointed to lead 
in the discussion of these topics were Mrs. Annie Coulson, Misses Mary E. 
O’Leary and Annie McDermott. The lecture on the Christian Woman in Socie- 
ty, by Miss Helena E. Goessmann, Ph.M., was the most conspicuous event of the 


season, and attracted a large audience. 
* * * 


At the St. Regis House, West One Hundred and Fortieth Street, New York 
City, overlooking the Hudson River, a Reading Circle has been occupied with the 
study of Mexico. Some of the topics taken for special inquiry were: the so-called 
civilization of the Aztecs; conquest by the Spaniards; the work of Catholic mis- 
sionaries ; the Shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe; different races represented in 
the present population. The members have derived the greatest assistance from 
the book called Catholic and Protestant Countries Compared, by the Rev. Alfred 
Young, C.S.P. No other single volume can be found that gives so much informa- 
tion relating to the successful work of Catholic missions in the Spanish colonies 


of America. 
* * * 


The Reading Guild of the Catholic Club, New York City, is now.in the second 
year of existence. The Library Committee announced a new plan of work in Oc- 
tober, 1895, which will include these general features: one chapter, which shall 
choose a definite topic for discussion ; the placing of the work of each meeting in 
special charge of one member appointed at a previous meeting, who is to announce 
his topic and his principal authority; the proceedings to consist of an oral state- 
ment on the subject matter by the leader, lasting a half hour, and of a general 
discussion following thereon. The committee are assured of the attendance dur- 
ing the season of a number of distinguished gentlemen, who will read or lecture 
before the guild. 

The first general topic chosen for discussion was Socialism. At the opening 
méeting Mr. Edward J. McGuire was in charge, and the special topic was Leo 
XIII. and the Social Question, based upon the essay by the Rev. J. A. Zahm, 
C.S.C., in the North American Review. Other topics of equal importance and 
calling for serious deliberation will be presented in the course of the season. 
The Library Committee are determined to make this year’s work count, and they 
will spare no efforts to arouse an enthusiastic and wide interest among the club 


members in the work. 
* * a 


Since the publication by the Columbian Reading Union, October, 1895, of the 
extensive list of books and pamphiets dealing with social problems, we have re- 
ceived many gratifying proofs of interest in the work. Two pamphlets which 
escaped notice at that time ate now mentioned: The Working-man’s Position in 
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the Catholic Church, by Marc F, Vallette, LL.D., published by the Nineteenth 
Century Catholic Club of St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Catholic Church and Socialism, a solution of the social problem, by Condé 
B. Pallen, Ph.D., published by B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. 

A correspondent very much in sympathy with this line of study sent the fol- 
lowing quotation from the life of Pope Gregory VII., by Montalembert—no page 
reference is given: 

“I place the defence of the miserable and the oppressed as much above prayers, 
fasts, vigils, and other good works, as I rank charity, with the Apostle St. Paul, 
above all other virtues.” In order to do the work which the great pope ranks so 
high Catholics in the modern world must study the social condition of the misera- 
ble and the oppressed. They must seek out the causes of misery, and the pro- 
ducers of oppression. 

We are again indebted to Mr, Charles Robinson for additional notes to aid 
our work of encouraging Catholic young men to study the literature of the social 
question. He calls attention especially to Le Soctalisme Contemporain, by \’ Abbé 
Winterer, who has taken such a prominent part in the social movement in Alsace, 
and Le Cardinal Manning et son Action Sociale, by Abbé J. Lemire, two French 
works on the Social question, published by the Libraire Victor Lecoffre, Paris, 
not included in former list. The latter is especially interesting. The social ques- 
tion was to Cardinal Manning ¢e question of questions, as it is to the present en- 
lightened Pontiff. The condition of the people, the improvement of their homes, 
the removal of their temptations—all questions relating to the amelioration of their 
condition—were constantly with him. He was in hot revolt against the stony- 
hearted bureaucratic machinery of the English Poor Law, and was so far a Social- 
ist as to lay down in the strongest terms that “a starving man has a natural right 
to his neighbor's bread ; so strict is this natural right.that it prevails over all posi- 
tive laws of property.” They must know little of life, he constantly reminded us, 
««who do not know what ruin of men and women comes from the straits of poverty.” 
There is an admirable article in vol, iii. of his AM/zscellanzes entitled “ A Pleading 
for the Worthless,” which is imbued with the spirit of Him who came to seek and 
save those who are lost. Nor was it only in articles that the cardinal preached. 
His whole life was devoted to the same task. In the great dock strike he merely 
did on a wider platform, and in sight and hearing of a larger audience, what he 
spent his whole life in doing on a smaller scale. As Canon Farrar said in the 
notable tribute to the cardinal’s memory which he wrote for the Review of the 
Churches : 

“ He has left behind him a great name and a great example, and it.would be 
well for the Church of.England if she had one or two bishops who would learn 
from him how a great ecclesiastic may win the enthusiastic confidence of the work- 
ing Classes and stamp his influence on the humanitarian progress of the age.” 

Mr. W. T. Stead’s close association with Cardinal Manning seems to have 
brought him into sympathy with what he calls the “saving energy of the Catholic 
Church.” He often writes and speaks in a way that would do credit to any mem- 
ber of the church, and his pamphlet on “ The Pope on Labor ’—published by the 
Review of Reviews, London—which contains a comprehensive synopsis of the En- 
cyclical Rerum Novarum, may be read with advantage. ‘No practical solution of 
the social question will ever be found without the assistance of religion and the 
church.” “ That,” he says, “is the dictum of the Pope in his famous encyclical 
and it has been and is the burden of all that I have said or what I have to say.” 

Le Pain de St. Antoine: le Solution de la Question Socialis published by 
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I’Imprimerie Franciscane Missionaire, 16 Rue de Clamart, Paris. The object of this 
work is to show that the noble charitable project known as “St. Anthony’s 
Bread ” can be made an effective agent in solving the social problem. Although 
primarily a local French religious conception, this work is rapidly assuming the 
proportions of an international economic movement. 

“St. Anthony’s Bread” comprises not only food, but also clothing and 
medical attendance—everything, in fact, necessary for the relief of the poor in 
general and of the sick and afflicted poor in particular, for the directors of this 
charity wisely hold that with this class one should always “make the good God 
visible.” At the same time they do not labor merely to solve the social problem, 
important though that work undoubtedly is. Poverty and misery are generally 
.the result of somebody’s sin, and in effecting social amelioration the church does 
it indirectly by purifying men’s hearts and by making them more sober and indus- 
trious. St. Edmund of Canterbury in his /zrror, one of the most popular books 
in medizval England, lays it down with startling plainness that the rich can be 
saved only by the poor; since the latter are they of whom it is said that theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven, and only through them can the rich enter it. This,as Mr. 
W.S. Lilly points out—NMew Review, December, 1893—Wwas the contribution of 
Christianity to what we now call the Social Problem. And Christian charities 
like St. Anthony’s Bread, which have for their aim the care of the poor and unfor- 


tunate, furnish the most effective means for the solution of that problem. 
* * * 


Those of your readers who are desirous of studying the Social Question 
thoroughly would do well to read Professor Thorold Rogers’ Szx Centuries of 
Work and Wages. The abridged American edition of this book, by the Rev. W. 
D. P. Bliss (with an introduction by Professor Richard T. Ely), contains three 
valuable charts giving the authentic wage-condition of the English carpenter, in 
proportion to the cost of living for a family of five persons, calculated for every 
decade from 1260 to 1887. Dr. Bliss gives the following inscription to the indus- 
trial life of each century upon his charts: 

1 300-1400—Struggle for Freedom, 
1400-1500—Golden Age. 
1500-1600—Robbed of Land. 
1600-1700—Pauperized Home Industry. 
1700-1800— Wage Slavery. 
1800—1g00—Partial Recovery. 

The “golden age” is the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries, with from $2 to $4 
for eight hours’ work. The misery commenced with the so-called Reformation, 
and ever since 1550 the wages are mostly below the cost of living and the hours 
increased up to sixteen and over in this nineteenth century. 

The student of the social question will also find the following works, among 
others, valuable as proving conclusively that the oppression of the working classes 
dates from the Reformation: Hergenroether’s Catholic Church and Christian 
State ; Ratzinger’s Culture, Civilization, and Christian Charity; Nicholas’ Pro- 
testantism and Socialism; Perrin’s Different Writings; Le Play’s Studies ; Hef- 
finger’s Afology; Bossuet’s Varéations; and Janssen’s Glorious History of the 
German People. 

In Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic too will be found much interesting in- 
formation on this point, and as to the social condition of former ages “ when the 
mission of charity was acknowledged and accepted by all.”* Herein he describes 


* Address of Leo XIII. to French working-men, October 20, 1889. 
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“the numerous guilds by which citizenship was acquired in the various cities ” ; 
the “many other societies for mutual improvement, support, or recreation”; the 
great architectural brotherhood of Germany to which the magnificent works of 
Gothic architecture in the middle ages are mainly attributable, and especially the 
many splendid and elaborately finished churches in the provinces; the military 
sodalities, whose yearly festivals were always held with great solemnity and re- 
joicing,” and, lastly, the “ guilds of rhetoric which existed in all the principal 
cities” and in obscure villages, which were “ associations of mechanics, weavers, 
smiths, gardeners, and traders for the purpose of amusing their leisure with poeti- 
cal effusions, dramatic and musical exhibitions, theatrical processions, and other 
harmless and not inelegant recreations.” These guilds of rhetoric, which came 
originally in the fifteenth century from France, spread with great celerity through- 
out the Netherlands, and were of great value in crawing the people of the pro- 
vinces into closer union; they became important political engines, which “ the 
sovereigns were always anxious to conciliate by becoming members of them in 
person.” At regular intervals jubilees were celebrated in various capital cities, 
when all the guilds of rhetoric in the Netherlands were invited to partake and to 
compete in magnificent processions, brilliant costumes, and in trials of dramatic 
and poetic skill, all arranged under the superintendence of the particular associa- 
tion which in the preceding year had borne away the prize. 

Our historian fails to record that all these festivals and jubilees were invariably 
preceded by a devout and magnificent celebration of solemn Mass. He, more- 
over, omits to mention that from about the year 750 the Catholic religion had 
been the all-prevailing religion of this people. He does declare, however, that 
the standard of culture in such flourishing cities as Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges was 
elevated compared with that observed in many parts of Europe. He tells us that 
“the children of the wealthier classes enjoyed great facilities for education in all 
sixteen great capitals. The classics, music, and the modern languages, particu- 
larly the French, were universally cultivated. Nor was intellectual cultivation con- 
fined to the higher orders. On the contrary, it was diffused to a remarkable de- 
gree among the hard-working artisans and handicraftsmen of the great cities.” 

With reference to the chief city of the Netherlands, the commercial capital of 
the world—Antwerp—we are told that “ the condition of her population was pros- 
perous. There were but few poor, and those did not seek but were sought by the 
almoners. The schools were excellent and cheap. It was difficult to find a child 
of sufficient age who could not read, write, and speak at least two languages.” 

What a refutation of the persistent calumny urged by the enemies of the 
church that she had no schools in the middle ages and kept her people in ignor- 
ance! From the universities down to the public schools, both at home and abroad, 
history is nothing else but a conspiracy against the church. Balmes has declared 
that the history of the last three centuries will be restored and the truth will ap- 
pear in its proper light. Meanwhile it is the duty of Catholics to become familiar 
with such works as Kenelm Digby’s Ages of Fazth and Montalembert’s A/osks 
of the West, in which may be found a fine picture of the civilizing influence of the 
church in what are commonly misnamed the Dark Ages. 

It is interesting to contrast the condition of affairs so brilliantly described by 
Motley as prevailing in the seventeen provinces before the Reformation with the 
conditions existing in the Netherlands at the present time. If we take Belgium, 
which, as every one knows, is only a portion of the Netherlands, we find that in spite 
of the fact that her population has increased from 4,064,000 in 1832 to 5,520,090 
at the late census, and in spite of her great and prosperous manufacturing indus- 
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tries, she has a vast amount of poverty within her borders. According to an 
official report, out of 908,000 families in a recent year only 89,000 were wealthy, 
while 373,000 were in straitened circumstances, and 446,000 families were in a 
state of wretchedness. 

In the ages of faith, to quote the words of Mr. William Richards, “every man 
who appeared in a town or parish was obliged to give an account of himself, and 
was not allowed to hang around like a loafer and sponge or swindle his living in- 
definitely ; every one knew his neighbor; under the influence of the church a 
wholesome public opinion was generated which made itself felt upon every indi- 
vidual; beautiful and edifying social and religious customs and traditions were 
developed and cherished, and were preserved from decay for centuries by corre- 
sponding practices ; every citizen was trained in the town government to practise 
his duties and to know his rights, and ‘knowing dared maintain’ them. Inaland 
filled with such local institutions, together with the numerous church and trade 
guilds, the magnificent cathedrals, the innumerable churches, and the vast num- 
ber of beneficent monasteries, which William Cobbett says dotted England every 
six miles, and were equally numerous in Ireland, with their free schools and large 
domains, where any poor man could get work and thus be saved from pauperism 
and starvation—in such a land it came to pass that for more than fifteen hundred 
years of the Christian era a Poor Law was never needed; the horrid work-house 
was never scen; pauperism as we have it was never heard of, and the land was 
not cursed with godless tramps, or hoodlums, or professional anarchists, or atheis- 
tic political economists.” 

Mr. Richards tells us that when Henry VIII., in the early days of his reign, 
while he was yet a Catholic, made a “royal progress ” through England he saw 
no work-houses, but everywhere comparative comfort and prosperity. Some forty 
years later, however, when Elizabeth made another “ royal progress ” through the 
kingdom, after the monasteries had been confiscated and despoiled, the lands ap- 
propriated by the corrupt agents of the crown, when the guilds were becoming 
lifeless, the poor were thrown out to shift for themselves, the altars of the churches 
were broken down, and the Blessed Sacrament no longer there—the scenes that 
met the queen’s eyes were so changed that she exclaimed with astonishment, “ The 
land is covered with paupers!’: Even then the modern gospel of mammon had 
begun to show its terrible effects. For this new gospel of individualism and self- 
assertion, with its protest against the pope and its rebellion against the divine au- 
thority of the church, had removed the grand safeguards of Christian society— 
charity and confession. But under the new conditions, confession being abolished, 
when appointing watchmen, the old proverb quoted by Froude will arise: “ Quzs 
custodiet custodem ?”—Who shall watch the watchman ? 

Gone was the great and salutary custodian. And in place thereof came the 
new gospel, and in due time the modern commercial system, which, ignoring all 
demands of charity, pitted every man’s intense selfishness against that of his 
neighbor, thus making the neighbor an envious rival and in most cases a bitter 
enemy. Hence, too, has come that school of cold-blooded political economists who 
proclaim with unblushing effrontery, characteristic of those who deduce man from 
the tadpole, that notions of justice have nothing whatever to do with compensa- 
tion for labor, and that all such notions are mere sentimentalism. 

* * * 

We shall be much pleased to get any other practical suggestions likely to as- 
sist Catholic young men in making a profitable study of the social question. 
M. C, M. 























From Crutch to Bicycle. 


Professor Kellogg, of Ithaca, cured of 
Rheumatism by the Electropoise. 


DEAR SiR: After two years of over-work I was taken down with nervous 
prostration and inflammatory rheumatism in June, 1894. After an acute attack 
of two-and-a-half weeks the rheumatism assumed chronic form, leaving me de- 
pendent on crutches and unable to walk far even with these. I heard of the 
Electropoise through a friend who had used it, and began using it in August. 
After two months and a half I had received so much benefit that I not only dis- 
pensed with crutches, but could walk three or four miles at atime. After a couple 
of months more I felt able to dispense with regular treatment, but had to use it 
a few times at slight signs of relapse. Since last March I am wholly restored ; 
have on occasion walked a dozen miles, and bicycled 45 miles at one time. 

While curing me of rheumatism the Electropoise also cured catarrh of the 
bowels. Since a year ago last fall (when I found it was helping me) I have felt 
it my duty to help others to the use of it as far as I could, personally superintend- 
ing the treatment for several. In my experience with it in this way I have seen it 
cure three well-developed and one incipient attack of grippe, several colds, one 
case of (incipient) congestion of the lungs, one case of (incipient) consumption, 


and one running sore. 
Very sincerely yours, 


ROBERT J. KELLOGG, A.B. 
(Instructor in the Ithaca High School). 


Ithaca, N. Y., Jan. 20, 1896. 


The Electropoise is modern self-applied treat- 
ment for disease without medicine. It aids the 
system to take on oxygen freely from the at- 
mosphere, and, by the addition of Nature’s own 
Tonic, vitalizes every function of the organism 
to such a degree that disease is thrown off and 
the body restored to its normal condition— 
health. 

cures where other remedies have proved power- 








The ‘‘Catholic World Magazine’’ has investigated the merits of 
ELECTROPOISE and has convinced itself that in 
the cases investigated it has proved beneficial. 





Write for 12-page booklet, with full particulars and 252 letters 
from those who have used it. Mailed without charge. 


Electrolibration Company, 


1122 Broadway, New York. 346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
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Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, 
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120 pages. Cloth, 50 cents. 
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STORIES OF CONVERSIONS. 


Most interesting life sketches, written by the Converts themselves. 
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As it has the 
Lightest touch to keys and gives 
— fatigue to operator ; 

As it is 
Up-to-date, attaining the greatest 
number of desirable ends; 

And as itis sosimply and accurately made that 
Any one can e it apart and put it 
together again. 

Therefore the number of 
Densmore operators is rapidly in- 
cgenaing, and they never wil ingly 
change back to the use of any other 
typewriter. Ask them. 


Adopted by the U. S. War Department in 
1893 ; the War Dept. contract renewed in 1894; 
supplied Densmores tothe Government Land 
Offices throughout the U.S. in 1895. First 
Densmore purchased by the Carnegie Steel 
Co. in 1892—they now have 40 in use. 


Densmore Typewriter Co., 316 Broadway, N. Y. 








Groceries 





Callanan & Kemp 


41 and 43 Vesey Street. 





We and our predecessors are 
nearly fifty-one years in the 
Grocery business in this one store 
without failure or stopping 
business for a day. 

What changes have 

taken place in the 

business and in 

this city during that time! 

We feel as strong and as 
young as ever. 

Always up with the times. 
Our assortment of 

groceries was never larger. 
The quality was never better. 
The prices never so low 

as they are now. 

Our specialties are our 

41 Blend of Teas and 

43 Blend of Coffees, 

with a 

choice assortment of groceries,. 
comprising all the necessaries, 
and many of the 

luxuries of life. 

We make a specialty of 
Bees-wax, Stearic Acid, and 
Adamantine Candles, 

all sizes, decorated and plain ; 
Incense Tapers, etc., and 

a Pure Vegetable Oil 

specially prepared for Altar use.. 
Send for price-list. 

Goods packed and shipped 
free of charge ; 

freight paid to all points 
within 200 miles of New York. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
New York City. 
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IMPORTANT! 


Church Records, Sacred Vessels, and all valuables 
should be placed in a safe to protect them 
against damage or loss. 





Many Churches through- 
out the United States have 
recently purchased Special 
Church Safes and Altar 
Boxes, manufactured ex- 
clusively by 


The MOSLER SAFE CO., 
305 BROADWAY, 
near City Hall, N. Y. City. 


We herewith mention a 
few of the New York City 
Churches that have re- 

_ cently purchased Special 
Church Safes from the 





TABERNACLE BOx.—-CLOSED VIEW. 


Mosler Safe Co.: 


St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dominican Convent, 
The Rosary, 

The Paulist Fathers, 
All Saints’ Church, 


Church of the 
Assumption. 


A complete list of churches 
in the U.S. that have pur- 
chased Church Safes and 
Altar Boxes from us, as 
also illustrated catalogue § 
and prices, or any infor- 
mation that may be de- 
sired, will cheerfully be furnished upon application, Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


The MotlerSa fo, “sptrer ence mm. 


pee” The Catholic World uses the Mosler Safe Co.’s Safes. 
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A Vade Mecum for Priests. 


A Prayer-Book for the Laity. 


It is worth “ Five.’”’ 


It sells at Two Dollars. 


Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth Street, New York. 





Twenty-Niath Edition, Revised. 
GUIDE 


CATHOLIC YOUNG WOMEN: 


Especially for these whe Earn their 
Own Living. 


By the Rev. George Deshon, 
Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle. 


ONE VOL. 12m0, PRICE, NET, 75 CENTS. 


The practical value of this book to young 
women cannot be over-estimated. It is also 
a fitting gift for parents to give their daugh- 
ters, or employers to present to women em- 
ployees. Says an eminent Catholic prelate : 
‘* So highly do I esteem it that I have preach- 
ed it from cover to coverto a Young Padies’ 
Sodality.” 

The Reverend Clergy will find the book a 
valuable auxiliary in their parochial work. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, 
rao West Goth St., N. Y. 





LIFE OF FATHER HECKER. 


anne 


By Rev. Walter Elliott,C.S.P, With an In- 
troduction by Most Rev. John Ireland, D.D., 
Archbishop of St. Paul, Minn. 428 pages 
Svo, with three cuts. §1,net. Postage free. 


The Catholic Book Exchange, 
120 West 6oth Street. 


THE CHURCH ANDTHE AGE 


By Very Rev. I. T. Hecker. 

1 vol. 12mo. Price, Net, $1. 

‘* This work is worthy of Father Hecker’s 
high reputation as a profound thinker. It 
deserves to be largely read. The book is 
one of the really valuable publications of 
the season.”—New York Tadlet. 

Catholle Book Exchange, 120 W. 60th St.. N.Y 
Wanted everywhere toget 
orders for our celebrated Teas, 

Coffees, Baking Powder, 
Spices, Extracts, &c. The old 
est.largest and most respon- 
sible Tea weg the business 








ig Premiums, 
Big Inducements, 
For full particulars address : 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 


P.O. Box 287, New York, N.Y 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest ite establishmentin the world, First- 
-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Ma- 
chines sold on monthly payments. a Instru- 


ment manufactured shi € examine. 
EXCHANGING AS. . Wholesale prices 
tod a talogues Free. 

TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


ealers. 
4 Loserty Street, New Yorx. 
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THERE ARE TWO 
BOOKS FOR KINDS OF BICYCLES 


YOUNG MEN.! Cofumbias 


netted and others. 


Send t — _| There are no untried 
Se | lee oe 100k ae 
tage for pamphlet con- | ymbias. Every detail 


taining list of books, with has been perfected by 
at least a year’s use. 








critical notices, to 





Beautiful Art Cat See 

THE COLUMBIAN Send Bicycles te fess & you 

call upon Columbia 

READING UNION, agent ; sae! Pa us for 
two 2-cent stamps. 


415 West soth St., ¥ 
New York City. POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factories and General Offices, Hartford, Conn. 


Branch Stars und Agoncise in almost every en and 
town. olumbias are not properly represen 
in your vicinity let us know. 











4 Serenti~ie Food, 


Som Z if 0. J e Fonte and Hestorative 


consisting of the albumoses, the elements necessary; for nutrition— It is 
an odorless and practically tasteless powder —Is palatable, well relished, 
and stimulates the appetite — Is easily digestible, and does not overtax the 
stomach —Is readily assimilated, producing a rapid gain in flesh and 
strength—JIs less expensive than other food preparations, considering 
the small dose and the high and concentrated nutritive value. 


Supplied in 2-02., %, % and 1-pound tins ; also the following combinations : 








RUNKEL BROS.’ SOMATOSE-COCOA — A superior Cocoa with 107 Somatose 
for nursing mothers, invalids and convalescents. A desirable addition to the diet 
of children, and a pleasant beverage, both nourishing and stimulating, for table use. 


Runkel Bros.’ Somatose-Chocolate (107 Somatose ), suitable for eating and drinking. 
American Biscuit & Manufacturing Co.’s 


ay MATOSE SOMATOSE BISCUIT 












5B > CU u an appetizing, nourishing food for invalids and delicate children. 
Compact in form, stimulating and strengthening, for bicycle 
rides, in fishing and hunting trips, or when travelling. 





ONTAIy % 








IQ)ances AN 
SOMATOSE °° Pamphlets, with full information, mailed free. 
RYEXTRA 


ee = Schiefielin & Co. 


New York, Sole Agents. 
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FATHER YOUNG’S 


Church Music Publications. 


The Catholic Hymnal. 8vo, boards, 50 cents per copy. In lots of 50 
and more, 30 cents per copy. Contains 238 hymns, words and music, appro- 
priate to the festivals and seasons of the liturgical year, and for special de- 
votions. 


An Order of Divine Praise and Prayer. 57 pages24mo, paper. A num- 
ber of prayers and hymns, with music, suitable for a congregational service, 
$3 per hundred. Specimen copies furnished ONLY on receipt of 10 cents. 


Carols for a Merry Christmas. 38 carols, words and music. Stiff cover, 
broad 24mo. 265 cents each. 


Carols for a Joyous Easter. 28 characteristic Easter Carols, words and 
music. Stiff cover, broad 24mo. 265 cents. 


Carols for the Month of May. 6 carols, words and music in praise of Our 
Lady. Stiff cover, broad 24mo. 10 cents each. 


Congregational Singing. How to establish it: What to do, and what 
not to do. A brief practical treatise. Paper, 3 pages, 8vo. On receipt of 
10 cents a copy of this treatise and a specimen copy of the Divine Praise 
and Prayer will be sent. 


The Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 60th St., New York. 








A Wonderful Help in the 


NUNDAY-SCHOOL. 











A bright little magazine distributed every second Sun- = 
day will secure better attendance, enliven the interest in 
Sunday-School work, and be a valuable auxiliary in edu- 
cating the children. 


A New Magazine for the Young Folks. 


THE YOUNG CATHOLIC. 


16 Pages. Every Two Weeks. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


In quantities for Sunday-Schools at 2 cents a copy. 


> 
> 


THE YOUNG CATHOLIC, 


120 West 6oth Street, New York. 
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I=-JUST OUT. 
The Teaching of St. John the Apostle 


TO THE 


Churches of Asia and the World. 


By AUGUSTINE FRANCIS HEWIT, D.D., 
Of the Congregation of St. Paul. 
36 beautiful illustrations. 165 pages, cloth, $1. 


This is a new translation of the writings of St. John the 
Apostle by one of the ablest scholars of the day in America. 





A NEW BOOK. 


The Oxford Movement in America; 
or, Glimpses of Life in an Anglican Seminary. 
By Rev. Clarence A. Walworth, 


Author of “Gentle Skeptic,” “\Andtatorocte,” etc. 


Illustrated. 175 pages, cloth, $1. 


A most intensely interesting personal narrative of the rise of 
latter-day Episcopalianism. Father Walworth was a student at 
the General Theological Seminary when the Oxford Movement 
was in full swing. Many names well known to-day were in the 
list also. The part these actors took in the playis related by one 
who was on the stage, and knew them all thoroughly. Ina 
simple yet kindly way he tells many tales out of school. 


THE CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, 120 West 60th St., New York. 





Established 1864. 


The Irish Ecclesiastical Record. 


A Monthly Journal, published under Episcopal Sanction. 


PATRONIZED BY 
The Archbishops, Bishops, and Clergy of Ireland, Great Britain, United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, India, South and Western Africa, and 
circulating widely in Italy, France, Germany, and Spain. 


THE IRISH ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD is a monthly journal conducted in the special in- 
terests of the English-speaking Catholic clergy of the world. Its pages are mainly devoted 
to the discussion of Theological, Philosophical, Liturgical, Rubrical, and other questions 
that might be of use or interest to ecclesiastics, but contain also papers of a more general 
literary character. 

Roman and other Ecclesiastical Documents are regularly to be found in its pages, and 
new books, especially those of a religious nature, are reviewed each month. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION.—For the United Kingdom and all European countries 
in the Postal Union, 12s. per annum, post free—1os. per annum, if paid in advance ; United 
States and Canada, $2.92, post free—$2.44, if fatd in advance ; for Australia and New Zea- 
land, 12s. per annum, fatd in advance. 


Dublin: BROWNE AND NOLAN, L’t’d, Nassau Street. 
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10,000 IN ‘A YEAR. 
CATHOLIC 2 PROTESTANT COUNTRIES COMPARED 


In Civilization, Popular Happiness, General Intelligence, and Morality. 


By ALFRED YOUNG, Priest of the Congregation of St. Paul the Apostle. 
636 pages, cloth, 


ONE DOLLAR. 





CONTENTS. 
Page 


or 
I—INTRODUCTORY. WHY THIS BOOK HAS 
BEEN WRITTEN, . . . . ° ‘ I 
II,—CIVILIZATION, ; ° . a | 
III.—PROTESTANT Crvinization IN ENGLAND, 21 
IV.—PROTESTANT CIVILIZATION IN IRELAND 
AND INDIA, ‘ . 35 
V.—A GLANCE AT SOME CATHOLIC CounTRizs 
IN EUROPE, . rae 
VI.—CATHOLIC CIVILIZATION IN  MExico, s. 7 
VII.—CIVILIZATION OF BARBAROUS NATIONS, 83 
VIII.—* CATHOLIC AMERICA,” - gt 
I1X.—PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC ‘Misstons 
TO THE HEATHEN, . ° ° 100 
X.—GOoOD MANNERS, . : ‘ > 104 
XI.—POPULAR HAPPINESS, 4 
XII.—CATHOLICISM AND LIsaary, ; ‘ ae Sf 
XIII.--PROTESTANTISM AND LIBERTY, . ‘ 
XIV.—THE CHURCH AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT, . 198 
XV.—ILLITERACY AND IGNORANCE, 
XVI.—POPULAR EDUCATION, . 
XVII.—PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS, 
XVIII.—THE JUDGMENT OF SOLOMON, 
XiX.—CHRISTIAN AND PATRIOTIC EDUCATION 
IN THE UNITED STATES, . 3 
XX.—THE CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN 
CHRISTIANITY, . ; : ° : - 300 
XXI.—EDUCATION IN ROME, ‘ ; ; 
XXII.—HIGHER EDUCATION. UNIVERSITIES, - 324 
XXIII—LIBRARIES, . * F ; ‘ : - 345 
XXIV.—A Look AT LITERARY AND ARTISTIC 
MEXICO, . ; ; ° ° 4 3 


The Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 60th St., New York. 
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FOR 5 CENTS. 


Pay Cash and order a quantity. 


The Cheapest Yet! 


»— 
> 





Now the Priest or 
enterprising layman 
who wants to do 
a little Missionary 
work has a glorious 
opportunity. 


> 
> 





Plain Facts for Fair Minds. 


BY 


FATHER SEARLE. 


360 Pages. Paper Cover. 


Immense Editions have been printed. 


Already 100,000 have been sold. 


& 
e 





The Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 60th St., N. Y. 
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Non-Catholic 
Missions. 





Rev. Walter Elliott. 





What they are. How to give them. 





A new book by Father Elliott. Send 10 cents in stamps 
to The Catholic Book Exchange, 120 West 6oth Street, 


New York, to cover postage, and it will be mailed to you. 




















MILLINERY !—*. , 
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The Question is often 
asked, where can I geta 


IMPORTED AND DOMESTIC. 


Stulish Bonnet or Hat 


at a Moderate Price ? 
You can get them at 





19 East 2ist Street. 


Ladies visiting the City who wish to purchase Millinery will find 
it to their advantage to call. 


We always have on hand a choice assortment of the latest and 
most desirable styles, at one-half of Fifth Avenue Prices. 


MARY F. McCARTHY, 


Three Doors East of Broadway, 


. Ig East 21st Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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Every College or Academy in the subjoined list is recommended to the 
patrons of “ The Catholic World.” Catalogues will be sent upon application. 





UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME. 


Every facility is offered the Students for ac- 
uiring a knowledge of Classics, Mathematics, 
ience, Law, Music, and Fine Arts. Minim 
Department for boys under 13 years entirely 
separate. Catalogue sent free on application 

to Rev. A. Morrissey, C.S.C., President, 
Notre Dame, Indiana. 





MT. ST. MARY’S COLLEGE. 


EMMITSBURG, MD. 


Conducted by an Association of Secular 
Clergymen, under the auspices of His Emi- 
nence, the Cardinal-Archbishop of Baltimore. 

Classical, Scientific, and Commercial 
Courses. Terms, $300 in Senior, and $250in 
Junior Department. Address 

REv. Epw. P. ALLEN, D.D., Pres. 








SE BARNES’ INK 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 66 E. 10th St., N.Y. 





MANHATTAN 


SCHOOL 8 CHURCH 


FURNITURE WORKS, 


No. 127 Clinton Place. 

Every Requisite for School and Church. 

This make of Desks have been on the 
market for 40 years and have proved their 
superior merit. 

The only School Desk Factory in the 
Metropolitan district. Formerly owned by 
Nathaniel Johnson, deceased. 





URSULINE. ACADEMY, 


St. Louis, Mo. 


One of the oldest and best patronized insti- 
tutions of learning in the West. 
System thorough and practical. 











JAS. GODFREY WILSON, wanctecturer, 


2 Send three two-cent stamps for Illustrated Catalogue. 


vor, 24 West 23d St, New York. 


Stamps not necessary if 


you mention THIS magazine. 




















ROLLING PARTITIONS 


For dividing Church and School Buildings. 


of wood. Made also with blackboard surface. 
easily operated, very durable, and do not get out of order. 
Over 2,000 churches and many public school buildings are using them. 


cally. 


Sound-proof and air-tight. 


In various}kinds 
They are a marvellous convenience, 
Also made to roll verti- 


VENETIAN BLINDS IN ALL, WOODS. 





COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 


URSULINE ACADEMY, 
Winebiddle Ave., near Penn, PITTSBURG, PA. 

Boarding and Day School conducted by the 
Ursuline Nuns. 

Complete course of English and French ; 
private lessons in music, instrumental and vo- 
cal; French, German, drawing, painting, and 
elocution. 

For terms apply to the Directress. 





DE LA SALLE INSTITUTE, 


-106 and 108 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, 
105 and 107 WEST FIFTY-RIGHTH STREET, 
Central Park, South, New York City. 
Scientific, Academic, Commercial, and 
Preparatory Courses ; Gymnastics, Military 
Tactics. For particulars address 
BROTHER POMPIAN, Director. 


ST. MARY’S BOARDING-SCHOOL 


for Young Ladies, 
BAYVIEW-ON-THE-NARRAGANSETT. 
Conducted by Sisters of Mercy. 
For Prospectus apply to 
SISTER SUPERIOR, 
Box 1408, Providence, R. I. 


CHURCH BANNERS. 


Handsome Tapestry Banner, or Altar 
panels (instead of statue), full length figure 
of the Sacred Heart, on dark crimson ground, 
4 x 2% feet, $5.50; five feet, $7. Of the 
B. V. M. and Saints to order. In use in sev- 
eral cathedrals. Best references. 

M, F. O'CONNELL, Leon, Kan. 











1859- Browne’s 1894. 
Brooklyn Business College, 
246 to 252 Fulton St., cor. Clark. 

Unrivalled Facilities for Youth of both 
sexes to acquire a Business Education; any 
Specialty. Call or write for illustrated 
Prospectus. 





NAZARETH ACADEMY, 


NEAR BarpDstown, Ky. 


Climatic advantages. Course thorough. 
Admitted to be one of the most home-like 
institutions in the country. For terms, etc., 

ddress MOTHER SUPERIOR, 
Nazareth, Ky. 


LANGUAGES. 
The Berlitz School of Languages, 
Madison Square (25th St. and Broadway). 
Branches in leading American and Euro- 


pean cities. 
Best instruction; reasonable fee; term 


begins now. 
Send for Catalogue of Publications. 


HOT SPRING 
ARKANSAS. 








Dr. E. M. Hig- 
gins, Resident 
5 Physician, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 
Reference : 
Father M. Mc- 

Gill, Pastor. 
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@usiness and Accounts Invited. 


Dividends Quarterly. 


cted with banking. 


Every facility offered for doing any business conne 


MAURICE O7MEARA, westiae eign co, 
MANUFACTURER OF Westport, Conn. 


BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, + 48 PEARL ST. and 26 CHERRY ST., NEW YORK. 
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SURANCE 


Every facility offered for doing any business connected with banking. 


@usiness and Accounts Invited. 


Dividends Quarterly. 


| 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest United 
States Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX 


THE QUEEN OF MUSIC BOXES 
¥ ae - on 





-— ERE ROTI 


as : = 
PLAYS 1000 TUNES. 
A RARE INSTRUMENT. 

Musical people wonder at its brilliancy of 
tone and artistic effects It is unrivalled asa 
social ente'tainer. Never needs tuning, is al- 
ways ready to play, and will last a lifetime. 


Plays all the Latest Music 


and furnishes music for your every mood, No- 
thing about it to get out of order, and the tune- 
discs eis of metal are indestructible. These 
bexes run from roto 30 minutes with each wind- 
ing. ‘The cases are highly ornamental and will 
prove a handsome addition to any room. These 
boxes are cheap enough to place them within 
reach of all lovers of good music. 


Boxes from $12 to $100. 
Send for handsome illustrated catalogue. 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., Rahway, N.J. 





¥ Pillow- 
@ |nhaler 


CURES, WHILE YOU SLEEP, 


Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Throat and Lung Troubles. 


The above diseases are reached 0g cured by 
inkheati a edicated air. 





g 

The secret of its great success is: rst, because 
the inhaling is kept up for a lengthened period 
—8 to 10 hours at a time—while only a few min- 
utes’ continuous application is possible with the 
ordinary inhaler; 2d, because the inhalant is 
good, the prescription for it having been made 
by one of the highest authorities in the country. 

You sleep on the Pillow-Inhaler, and forget 
all about it. It is easy to use, and perfectly 
safe. Evidence shows stubborn cases cured 
after other remedies failed. 

MRS. S. T, RORER, 1617 Chestuut St., Philadel- 
phia, the famous authoress on cooking, says: 
““T have used the Pillow-Inhaler, and I recom- 
mend it to those who wish to get ridof Catarrh.”’ 

Mr. B..F, CuLp, Cashier Bank Raymond, 
Raymond, Ill., writes : ‘‘ Pillow-Inhaler entirely 
cured me of Asthma.’ 

Send for pamphiet and testimonials, or call and 
seeit. Please be sure to mention THE CATHOLIC 
WoRLD, . 


PILLOW-INHALER CO., 
1409 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


After an Investigation of the “ Pillow-Inhaler,”’ 
The Catholic World is convinced that it has merit. 





Do you plant Flower Seeds? 
Do you Grow Flowers? 


FRESH 


Flower Seeds 


The Best in America 
and we’ve got to make it known in some way—a 
good many people know it well already—but now 
for 1896, to get our “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” 
into the hands of every single Flower Buyer-- 


We’re Going to Give Away 
Novelties 


. Verbena—fiery scarlet 
These six and the 120-page 
Book for cost of book... . 14¢., 
“4 We're in CHICAGO and 
ml bine ponet miss us. pend ba Splendid for 
ay seven mt stamps an or). "ne 
the “FLOWER GIRL COLLECTION” Bouquets... 
and the book. Mention Delineator.~~— 


20 Barelay-st VAUCHAN'S SCCM StOFE ss.s0 ranseryn.os 
We give Liberal Discounts to 
INSTITUTIONS 
that use seeds in quantity. 


NEW SWEET PEA 
“AMERICA”’..15 ots, 
New White, with 
wide carmine blotch 





Write for prices. 
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R. S. TREACY, 
PROPERTY, OF RENTS, AND 265 WEST 42d STREET, 
AGAINST LANDLORD’S LIABILITY. NEW YORK. 

' dent Agent Norwich Union Fire Of Engl 


REAL ESTATE, 
COLLECTION OF RENTS, 


MANAGEMENT OF ESTATES. 
ud (Hst, A. D, 1797.) 





Remington, $25.00 Smith Prem 
Caligraph, to Densmore, — 
Hammond, $65.00 Yost, Etc. 
Rentals $3.50 to $5.00 per month. 
= SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Bf GEORGE A. HILL, Manager, 
114 BARCLAY ST.,NEW YORK. 156 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 38 COURT SOR., BOS 








IT IS A DELIGHT to the Children to come to Sunday-School 
when they receive a bright, interesting, entertaining littie 


magazine. 
The Woung Catholic 


is all this, and what is more, it is very cheap. Two cents a 
copy. Subscribe now for the year. 50 copies will cost you 


only $1. Address 


The Young Catholic, 
120 West 6oth Street, New York. 





FOR 5 CENTS. 


A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER. Pay Cash and order a quantity. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, ‘ | q 
7. “i Removes Tan, ‘a 
; Ne Pimples, Freck- d 
2 les, Moth Patches, ia iatscelliabteaaligiah 
Rash and Skin a 
ss ~ Diseases, and . ‘ 
< every blemish on Now the Priest or 
beauty,and defies enterprising layman 
+ get aaa . = who wants to do 
its virtues 1as ‘ 2 bY 
stood the test of a little Missionary 
47 years; noother work has a glorious 
has, and is so opportunity. 
harmless we 
taste itto be sure __ 
it is properly 
¥ made. 25% | PLAIN FACTS for FAIR MINDS. 
t no counterfeit of 
at similar name. BY 
The distinguished Dr.I.. A. Sayre said to a 
lady of the Aaut ton (a patient) : *' As. you ladies 
will use them, recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream FATHER SEARLE, 
as the least harmful of ali the Skin preparations.” 
One bottle will last six months. using it every 360 Pages, Paper Cover. 
day. Also Poudre Subtile removes superfluous 


hair without injury to the skin. 

; FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones An Edition of 95,000 printed and sold. ; 
York. ‘ 
ne some to Another Edition now ready for the market. 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 
No other cosme- 
tic will do it 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U. S., Canadas, and 
Europe. ——- ios i i 

Also foundin N.Y. CityatR Macy's, Stern’ ‘f 
Fhrich's, Ridley ’s, and other Fancy Goods Dealer The Catholic Book Exchange, 4 2 
war Beware of Base Imitations. $1,000 Reward for 120 West Goth St., N.Y. ‘ 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same 


Send Cash with Orders. 











